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Here’s why Ford Fairmont is America’s 
best-selling new car in history/ 




Most room for the money of 
any car or wagon. 

Based on official government EPA interior 
volume index and sticker prices. 


“ n> ,r family is getting 
ger, not smaller" 


Highest mileage rating of any mid-size car. 

EPA estimates - 33 mpg hwy, 23 city. With 2.3 litre engine 
and 4 speed manual transmission. Your actual mileage may 
vary according to how 
where you drive, your 
car’s condition and 
optional equipment. 

Calif, ratings 
lower. 


"These days, the higher 
the better." 


Lowest sticker price 
of any mid-size car. 

2 door sticker prices 
Model shown is 
$3,757 excluding 
title, taxes and 
destination 
charges. 


$3,589. 


At Ford, the better ideas keep coming. FORD 

FAIRMONT 

* Based on sales of new car nameplates since introduction. FORD DIVISION 
















WIN A $25,000 
TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
ON CUTTY SARK. 

The precise words you need to win our Ports of Call Sweepstakes 
are right on the Cutty Sark label. To enter, merely pick up a bottle 

of Cutty SaRk Scots Whisky At your spirits 
shop, and give it a glance. Then complete 
the form below and dRop it in the maiI. 

Should you win, you can circle the 
globe with your favourite companion (we’ll 
a... ? toss in spEnding money), or collect the 

F,rsl svd»e,.H„g k»,,.L^ n,fewtak. $25,000. Should you not, you haven’t 
necessarily missed the boat. A second wiNNer will take a $5,000 
trip to London for two, or may take the money. And 1,000 runners- 
up will receive a set of Cutty Sark on-the-rocks glasses. 

By the way, you needn’t purchase the spirits. It’s a good idea, 
however. For, regardless of how you fare in the SweEpstakes, it 
guarantees your carrying away a prize. 
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MAIL YOUR COMPUTED WTRY FORM to: cutty SARK. PORTS OF CAU CONTEST. DEPT- $• P O- BOX 1550. YOUNG AMERICA. MINN. 55599- 
To enter, look at any bottle of Cutty Sark Scotch and answer the following questions. Winners will be selected by a random <1 ra wing of correctly coMpleted entries. 


I. Cully Sark Blended Scots Whisky is distilled and bottled only in _ 


2.Cully Sark Blended Scots Whisky is blended and bottled by Berry Bros. & Rudd, .. 

established in the-century. ame_ 

^ . __ . Address _ 


I certify that I am of legal drinking age under the laws of my state. 
(Please print.) 


3. Cutty Sark's unique blend contains. 
Scotland's best distilleries. 


- 7 . Scotch Whiskies from 


City. 
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You're looking at what 
our competitors 
don't want you to see. 


Stereo 

Receivers 

Sugg. Ret. 
Price* 

Min. RMS Power 

Per Channel into 8 Ohms 

Total Harmonic 
Distortion at 

Rated Power (Max.) 

FM Sensitivity 

IHF ’58 Stereo—50dB* 

SA-5770 

$799.95 

165 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.08% 

1.8/iV 

35.7dBf 

SA-5570 

499.95 

85 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1.8 M V 

36.2dBf 

SA-5470 

399.95 

65 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1.8/iV 

36.2dBf 

SA-5370 

329.95 

48 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.1 

1.9pV 

37.2dBf 

SA-5270 

279.95 

35 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.3 

1.9/iV 

37.2dBf 

SA-5170 

229.95 

25 watts from 20Hz-20kHz 

0.5 

1.9ftV 

37.2dBf 

SA-5070 

179.95 

15 watts from 40Hz-20kHz 

0.8 

?.0jiV 

37.3dBf 


‘Technics recommended price, but actual retail price will be set by dealers. 

PPR. The price performance relationship of Technics 
new receiver line led by the SA-5770 (shown 
below). PPR is our way of telling you how much 
performance, technology and power you're getting 
for your money. And it may be the reason why so 
many people are buying and recommending 
Technics receivers. 

When you listen to our new receivers, you'll hear 
what PPR means to your ears: The big, wide-band 
power output of our direct-coupled amplifiers. Made 
possible by the current handling capacity of our 
large transformers and conservatively rated power 
supply capacitors. And the hidden dynamic range 
you'll discover in your records, up to 78 dB S/N. 
Thanks to load-resistant 3-stage IC's in the phono 
equalizer sections. 


If you want to hear clear FM. From an over¬ 
crowded band or a marginal signal. You can. And 
with outstanding separation. Because every Technics 
receiver boasts Phase ocked Loop IC's, flat group 
delay filters and an FM linear dial scale. 

What you won't hear is annoying distortion. 
Because it's so low, it's virtually inaudible, even in our 
economy model. 

Technics new receivers. Judge them on 
performance. But buy them on PPR. 

All cabinetry is simulated v ood 

Technics 

by Panasonic 
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Calumet’s Colors Fly Again 20 

Powerful Alydar became the early Kentucky Derby favorite with a fast win in 
Hialeah's Flamingo Stakes by William Legge tt 

Memorable Win for a Forgotten Tearn 24 

After years in obscurity, Duke regained the spotlight in the ACC tournament 
with a squad that may one day be memorable by Kent Hannon 

Y’AII Come on Down Now, Y’ Heah 28 

The White Sox have given Southern hospitality a new meaning by inviting a 
rent-a-star and a horde of lesser fights to Florida by Larry Keith 
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Leon Spinks may fight like a building wrecker, but he says Mama and the 
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How to Put Bad Backs Behind You 40 

Backaches are a pain, but there's no reason to remain doubled up in agony 
when proper exercise can straighten you out by J. D. Reed 

Coach, You’re Fired! 70 

Paul Wiggin was the first, but not the last, NFL coach to lose his job. Now only 
one member of Wiggin's staff remains in Kansas City by Ron Reid 
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Next Week 

HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL, especially during baseball's spring training, when 
the rookies do their best to steal the veterans'jobs Larry Keith checks out some 
of this year’s phenoms, particularly Kansas City's hard-hitting Clint Hurdle. 

ITS THE SAME OLD STORY of recruiting violations in college basketball, except 
now the women are committing them. In their rush to the big time, they have insti¬ 
tuted weak rules and weaker policing. Kent Hannon reports on a mess in the making. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is oublished weekly except semi-weeny during the second lull ween m February ana excep; two issues combined -n 
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Allstate Homeowners Insurance 
for property protection. 

To protect your house and most belongings, 
you need Allstate Homeowners Insurance. 

Allstate’s Deluxe Homeowners policy 
protects against loss from fire, lightning, 
hail, smoke, windstorm, vandalism, theft 
and many other hazards. 

But this still leaves you vulnerable. 


Allstate Mortgage Protection 
Life Insurance. 

Another major calamity can occur when 
the owner dies before the mortgage is paid. 

Allstate Life has Mortgage Protection 
Life Insurance to help pay off the mortgage 
and give your family a debt-free home if 
you die. The premium is low, considering 
what your family is getting. 

See your Allstate agent about both kinds 
of protection. 


Your Allstate agent can put the two together. 

/Illstate 

You’re in good hands. 


Allstate Deluxe Homeowners Insurance available in most states. 

Allstate Insurance Company • Allstate Life Insurance Company • Northbrook, Ill. 














WHEN YOU'RE PROUD OF VOUfeiMHI, LEY H SHOW. 

AP ,[ 1 If you care about your lawn and garden, choose the equipmenttf|at W}U 

fj f ^ 2 give you the most professional results. 

The Cub Cadet'irom International Harvester. .V 

7 ^ j Ten to 16 horsepower, Hydrostatic or gear drive,, it'sas tough and 

^ dependable as its well-earned reputation. ’ ' ~ : Tf 

?«i\» And it has the seasoned versatility to make light workout of back- 

?*♦£% breaking chores: mowing, plowing, cultivating and hauling. 

HA ''PrsX Select a Cub Cadet at your nearby IH deafer. You’ll be proud 
PitC °* the results. 

„ .. Fno Gwka Gloves like these, while supplies last. Just visit a participating IHttealei lot a'ptoduct demo. 

FOR PROFESSIONAL RESULTS, TRUST A SEASONED HAND. _ 



V'UESTOR 


SPALDING 

m>S£ 








































Magazines At Discount 



Reg Rale 12 issues'S’ 2 

Newssiana Rate 32 issues'S9 60 


You SAVE up to 50% 

Here's your chance for a real bargain bonanza on your favorite magazines. You may select as many as 
five of these titles at the special introductory rates shown — up to 50°o off! To order, indicate the magazines 
you want by inserting their code numbers in the boxes on the attached order card Or write to MAGAZINES 
AT DISCOUNT, A Division of Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.. PO Box 2703, Boulder. Colorado 80322 

CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITES AT DISCOUNT PRICES! 


24 ISSUES [ETm 

APARTMENT lift 

12 ISSUES f IlLI 

FLYING 

YOU PAY ONLY $9.97 «>••*» | 

12 ISSUES IfT-l 

Outside 

YOU PAY ONLY $7.99 ms»**su 1 

~ms m 

you PAY ONLY $7.97 24 1 

YOU PAY ONLY S7.50 IrJ'Ti's 1 

BAQ< (© 

Reg R»ie 1 

YOU PAY ONLY S6 immiuJ 

Forbes ^ 

YOU PAY ONLY $9 *7 1 

(Q 

PfflMilar Electronics 7® 

YOU PAY ONLY $7.97 1 

12 ISSUES (HI 

Stereo Review 

YOU PAY ONLY $4.99 VbV 1 

Boating ^8 

YOU PAY ONLY S7.97 \ 1 

-"GOLFjP 

YOU PAY ONLY 53.97 7 » six I 

12 ISSUES [fir A 

IPHOTO- VMJ 
iGRAPHY w ^1 

you par onu $5.99 ■> ■■■- | 

tennis 

YOU PAY ONLY $4.75 u^/sYso 1 

Business TO 

Week 

PAY ONLY S26*«» R»'e si i«.s6.i 75 1 

17 ISSUES ( £7k 

McCall’s ^ 
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Popular @ 
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YOU PAY ONLY S5.97 >••» um | 

26 ISSUES '[fiut 

TIME 
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/ 11 V 1 
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YOU PAY ONLY $4.99 12 issues sssb | 

IS ISSUES 

Mechanlx i® 

ILLUSTRATED Bei ,,,^1 
YOU PAY ONLY $5.96 | 

psychaiogytoday ^ 

YOU PAY ONLY S6.97 ,V7Ti' | 

TV.ri'S! 

YOU PAY ONLY $8.35 | 

12 ISSUES (iTi 

Ckawdaddy ^ 

YOU PAY ONLY $7.95 *ST 1 

'"‘“Ms. ^ 

YOU PAY ONLY $5.97 1 
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REDBOOK ^ 
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If havingyouroil changed isoneof your 
favorite pastimes, this ad is not for you. 

But if your heart skipped a beat at the 
thought of 25,000 miles without an oil 
change, boy, have we got an oil for you. 

Because now Mobil 1 synthetic motor 
oil will take you 
25,000 miles 
(or one 
year, 
which¬ 
ever comes first) on 
one oil change, adding, 
of course, new oil as needed* That 
could mean a savings of almost three oil 
changes a year. Mobil 1 also happens 
to be the oil that saves you gas. In fact, 
it reduces friction so well that an 
average car gets up to 10 extra miles 


on a tankful of gas. (Some test cars got 
up to 27 more miles per tankful,) 

And. as if all that weren't enough, 

Mobil 1 will help get your car started at 
35 below. And it'll help keep it going 
Even when some engine temperatures 
reach a brutal 
500 above. 

So the 
next time 
you pull 

up to your Mobil dealer 
for gas. service or a 
simple safety check, switch over to Mobil 1. 
Just think, you won't have to change it 
again for another 25,000 miles. Now. aren’t 
you glad you hupg around for this ad? 

Mobil □. The Oil that does it all. 


Now M@bil □ puts 
25,000 miles between 
oil changes, 


•It your car is brand new, use Mobil 1 and tollow warranty instructions 

Mobil I is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations. 
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fingergrass because it 
reached out like a lot of 
fingers and everywhere it 
went it put down more roots. 
Pulling it up was awful. It 
was tied to the ground. 
Anyway, some thirteen years 
ago we came up with an easy way 
to get rid of it. You just keep 
it from ever coming up. 

Crabgrass is an annual 
that dies ever>' fall. That’s when 
itspreadsitsseeds-upto 90,000 
from just one plant. Those seeds 
will start to sprout about the middle 
spring and by late summer you’ll have 
regular mats of the stuff choking your 
good grass. (Good grass loves cool 
weather, crabgrass loves hot weather.) 

Our Turf Builder Plus Halts'keeps 
those seeds from sprouting. All it takes 
is half an hour with your spreader in early 
spring before the seeds get started. The 
“Halts” part is the crabgrass preventer. 
The’Tiirf Builder’part isScotts’lawn 
fertilizer. So you’ll be giving your good 
grass an early feeding at the same time 
you prevent the crabgrass. 

We make Turf Build er" with our spe¬ 
cial kind of slow-release nitrogen so 

for up to two months, just when it needs 
it to get good and thick. 


Now, Halts works 
fine for 
grassy 

weeds like -si 
crabgrass, but 
it won’t do any- 
for broad- ~ 
vine-type 

weeds like dandelions 
and chickweed.You 
have to get them 
after they come 

up, and ourTurf Builder Plus 2* "T 
will do that job for you. 
sell Turf Builder Plus Halts with 
the plainest guarantee we know: “If for 
any reason you are not satisfied with 
results after using this product, you are 
entitled to get your money back. Simply < 
send us evidence of purchase and we will ^ 
mail you a refund check promptly.” 

Are you still -s 
pulling up crabgrass? ^ 
We put a"Halt”to 
this 13 years ago. 

If you can’t tell one weed from an- 
other, that’s when your nearest Scotts 
Lawn Pro"can help you out. He’s a local 
expert who knows what’s growing in -^2 
your neighborhood and what to do abou t 
it, and he doesn’t charge for advice. The 
only thing you pay for is what you buy. 

If you want his address, call us toll free: ^3* 
east of the Mississippi 
800-543-1415; west ^ 
of the Mississippi 800- .53 
543-0091; and in 
Ohio 800-762-4010. 

And if you want our ""TS* 
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MONEY magazine, that is. Because MONEY is 
the monthly magazine from the publishers of 
Time & Fortune that talks about you. About 
your lifestyle. About your aspirations. About 
your home, car, job. vacation, insurance, 
investments, hobbies, leisure time, 
purchases and luxuries. About 
how you can live better—right 
now—for less. 
Every month. MONEY offers 
helpful suggestions on every¬ 
thing from making your home 
more luxurious to selecting the 

... Drinking the best champagne! very best discount Wines.. 

from choosing a tennis camp you can afford to taking a do-it- 
yourself safari for only $30 a day...from building your summer 
dreamhouse to maximizing your investments. Plus investment 
ideas...techniques for getting ^ 

ahead in your career...con- g 

sumer tips... even suggestions 
for starting your own successful 
business. 

If you’d like to see how 
MONEY can help you live 
better, call 800-621-8200 
toll-free right now (in Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302). We’ll send 


., Sheltering your income from the IRS! 



... On o do-it-yourself Safari 


you an introductory copy of MONEY risk-FREE. If it’s not every¬ 
thing we say it is, just write “cancel” on your bill and keep your 
first issue FREE —without obligation. If you decide to subscribe, 
you'll receive 11 more issues for only $11.95. We think you’ll value 
your subscription at 100 times that—because MONEY puts you 

in the money! 


TO ORDER MONEY. CALL 
800-621-8200TOLL- 
FREE! (IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) 


B88K1ALK 

by JULIE LAMB 


CLARE FRANCIS SAILED THE ATLANTIC 
ALONE AND LIVED TO SELL THE TALE 


The chronicles of intrepid sailors hold a spe¬ 
cial fascination for many readers. Columbus" 
journals. Joshua Slocum's memoirs. Francis 
Chichester's accounts of his solo voyages, all 
convey the excitement of hardships over¬ 
come. fears conquered, the unknown faced 
and beaten. On a somewhat more modest 
scale, though still sharing the adventure of 
those famous sea stories, is Woman Alone 
(David McKay Company. Inc.. $8.95) by 
Clare Francis, a 30-year-old Englishwoman 
w ho sailed her 38-foot boat. Robertson's (Jol¬ 
ly, in the 1976 London Observer's Single- 
handed Transatlantic Race from Plymouth. 
England to Newport. R.l. 

The 5' 2" Francis, a ballet dancer and econ¬ 
omist by training, a sailor by preference, cov¬ 
ered the 3.000 miles in 29 days, finishing 13th. 
She was the first woman to arrive and broke 
the women's transatlantic record by three 
days. The race was a particularly rough one. 
Of the 125 starters, only 73 finished: five were 
rescued after their boats sank and two par¬ 
ticipants were lost at sea. 

Accompanied by occasional seals, dol¬ 
phins. whales and. for a brief period, a stray 
pigeon. Francis and Robertson's Colly strug¬ 
gle through heavy fog. 35-foot waves. 55-knot 
winds, dead calms, a near disastrous problem 
with a damaged self-steering device and a se¬ 
ries of events that would shake the hardiest 
of sailors. She comes up on deck on the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th day to discover that Robert¬ 
son's Golly has just sailed between two enor¬ 
mous icebergs, miraculously missing both. 
But in spite of these difficulties and collisions 
with sharp edges on the rolling boat that 
caused innumerable cuts and bruises, battles 
with heavy, wet sails and exhaustion (she 
woke hourly every night to check on the boat's 
progress). Francis claims that only once dur¬ 
ing the grueling trip did she use “a very rude 
word." 

Early in her tale Francis asks the standard 
question: Why go on such a journey'.’ "It was 
simply a great adventure in which you had 
to pit your wits and your skill against the 
sea.” she answers. Discovering her great ad¬ 
venture meant "gales that went on forever, 
wet long johns, soggy food that was impos¬ 
sible to cook, damp books that fell apart in 
your hands, and. above all. no one to com¬ 
plain to"—although frequent hallucinations 
caused her to think her boyfriend was on 
board—Francis finally asks: Would I go 
again? "Absolutely and unequivocally not," 
is her very sensible answer. END 
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Early Times lias turned a Tomcat loose. 

Tomcat is a delicious peach sour flavored cocktail. All you need is a little 
“Bar-Tender’s Tomcat Instant Mix” Early Times and a splash of water. If you’ re looking 
for a great new drink, let Early Times bring out the Tomcat in you. 

Ask for Tomcat Instant Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-9 '/> or. Tomcat glasses and four packets of Tomcat Instant Mix, send $3.95 to: 

Early Times Tomcat Glasses, P.O. Box 986, Maple Plain, Minnesota 55359.onervahcioniywhereiegai 


Early Times. To know us is to love us 
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\bu’re going to to 


Every new Malibu Coupe and 
Sedan is made with: 


1 A strong and beautiful Body by 
Fisher. 

2 More head room, lea room and 
trunk room than in a 77 Malibu. 

3 A tough full-perimeter frame. 

4 Self-adjusting front disc brakes. 

5 Radial tires. 

6 A Delco Freedom battery that 
never needs water. 

7 Spark plugs that last up to 
22,500 miles. 

Double-panel doors, hood 
and deck lid. 
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9 Protective inner fenders. 

10 Box-section roof and pillars. 

11 Ribbed and formed underbody. 

12 High Energy Ignition system. 

13 Full Coil suspension system. 

14 Front stabilizer bar. 

15 Cushioned body mounts. 

16 Full-time flow-through ventilation. 

17 Full carpeting, even under the 
front seat. 

18 Acoustical ceiling. 

19 Tall side "picture windows”. 

20 A 6-passenger interior. 

21 A 16.6-cubic-foot trunk. 

22 Concealed windshield wipers. 












23 Extensive corrosion-resisting 
treatments. 

24 Engine coolant recovery system. 

25 Delcotron generator. 

26 Contemporary shell-type seats. 

27 Magic-Mirror acrylic finish. 

28 Fingertip-control headlight 
dimmer. 

29 Dual instrument pods. 

30 Smooth V6 power* 

31 EPA mileage estimates 29 mpg 
highway, 21 city* 

♦With new standard 3.3 litre V6 and manual 
transmission. Your mileage will vary depending on how 
and where you drive, car's condition and available 
equipment. Power train not available in California. 
Malibu is equipped with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions. See your Chevy dealer for details. 


CHEVY 

MALIBU 
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Wrangler thinks 
Americans 
should get what 
they pay for. 

That’s your right 
and our 
responsibility. 

Wrangler 
CorduWroys" 
come in as 
many colors 
as Americans 
have lifestyles. 

Wrangler Mcnswcar 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 10001. 

©1978 by Blue BeU.lnc. 
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UGLY TALK 

Will a ballplayer lay down on the job be¬ 
cause he’s not getting the salary he thinks 
he deserves? That’s the ugly talk in Hous¬ 
ton. When Joe Sambito and nine other 
Astros, mostly pitchers, were unable to 
come to terms this year. General Man¬ 
ager Tal Smith renewed their 1977 con¬ 
tracts. This prompted Sambito to sound 
off: "Don’t they want us to win? We play 
14 of our first 16 games against Los An¬ 
geles or Cincinnati, and considering how 
upset our young pitchers are, it could cost 
us some games. I know my performance 
could be affected by the way I’m treat¬ 
ed. This is going to show. It will affect 
our concentration." 

Pitcher Floyd Bannister said. “When 
I go out on the mound knowing I’m not 
getting what I deserve, sure it’ll be on 
my mind. How can you be expected to 
do the job?” 

Last week such talk led Smith to 
reprimand the players behind closed 
doors—and, with their knowledge. Smith 
taped the words for the press. This is 
what he told the players: "These com¬ 
ments are going to come back to haunt 
you. You turned a lot of people off by 
your statements. 

“One thing that really disturbs me is 
the reference that you can’t perform well 
if the club doesn’t satisfy your demands. 
To me. that casts a reflection on your in¬ 
tegrity as a professional athlete. 

“Your fans, your teammates and your 
club, I think, are entitled to your best ef¬ 
forts. If you get beat, the fans and your 
teammates and your club should feel it 
was because the man or team was better 
than you on that given day. You’ve run 
the risk of leaving the impression that 
when you get beat, it’s because you lay 
down.’’ 

SWISH! 

Duane Wood of Licking Valley High 
School in Newark. Ohio made the dream 
shot against Big Walnut High. With two 
seconds to go in the half and Licking Val¬ 
ley trailing by two points. Wood, stand¬ 


ing under the basket at the opposite end 
of the floor, heaved the ball 88 feet and 
it went through the hoop without touch¬ 
ing the rim. A remarkable shot (but one 
which had no bearing on the outcome: 
Licking Valley won 86-75), and it brings 
to mind the 1957 NBA All-Star Game 
when Bill Sharman of the Celtics tried 
to pass to Boo Cousy downcourt. Shar¬ 
man overthrew Cousy and the ball 
swished through the basket 70 feet away. 
Nonchalantly turning to Dick Garmaker 
of the Lakers, who was guarding him, 
Sharman said. “You never did play very 
good defense.'’ 

ZONE OF CONTENTION 

Larry O’Brier. the NBA Commissioner, 
called a foul on one of his own officials 
last week. Before a game between the 
New Jersey Nets and the Atlanta Hawks 
at Piscataway, N.J., Richie Powers, the 
lead referee, nformed the coaches and 
captains of both teams that he would not 
enforce league Rule No. 12, Section I. 
which prohibits zone defenses. The Nets, 
who won 97-95, used a thinly disguised 
2-3 zone, and the Hawks a 2 one trap. 

O'Brien promptly fined Powers $2,500 
and suspended him without pay for three 
games, stating, “The job of a referee is 
to enforce the existing playing rules, not 
to arbitrarily set aside those rules to suit 
his own views.” 

Powers is not just another ref. With 
20 years in (he NBA. he is the senior of¬ 
ficial in point of service. Many also con¬ 
sider him the best. Moreover, Powers 
says he has the backing of most of his fel¬ 
low referees, and the coaches and play¬ 
ers. The NBA banned the zone almost 
30 years ago on the grounds that it slowed 
down the game and made it less excit¬ 
ing. But Powers says, “With the 24-sec¬ 
ond clock the zone doesn't make a dif¬ 
ference. As it stands, the rule is easily 
circumvented. All it does is disturb the 
concentration of referees who are being 
constantly bailed by coaches to look out 
for the zone." 

Powers acted in the Nets-Hawks game 


because both teams regularly use zones. 
They are not alone, however. Powers says 
he has warned virtually every team and 
every coach at one time or another. 

Powers was wrong in taking the law 
into his own hands, but if his insurrec¬ 
tion brings about a change, the game may 
be the belter for it. “This suspension is 
the most devastating thing to happen to 
my career," he says. “I’m not the rev¬ 
olutionary type. But under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, I'd probably do it again." 

GETTING THE JUMP 

Ski jumping may never be the same. 
There is now an alternative to those cost¬ 
ly towers used by skiers to launch them¬ 
selves into space. Called the speed sling 
or catapult takeoff, it is the brainchild of 



pertti Pasanen. a Finnish comedian and 
movie producer. For the last three years 
Pasanen has been urging his invention 
on the Federation Internationale de Ski: 
recently, meeting in Finland, the FIS ap¬ 
proved the catapult for competition. 

Inasmuch as the speed sling is said to 
offer all kinds of advantages, Gus Raaum 
of the FIS jumping committee was asked 
to describe the device. In a cable from 
Finland, Raaum said. “It needs a long 
and flat, or slightly inclined, area. The en¬ 
gine is an electric motor with variable 
speed adjustment, which drives a thin ca¬ 
ble along pulleys (inside steel guides) with 
delayed slow start and then fast accel¬ 
eration to a constant preset speed along 
a prepared track. Two short strong pieces 

continued 
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ToDr.J, security is 
just a drop in the bucket 


To over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us. 




OFCANADA 


15TH LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
U S. HEADQUARTERS: WELLESLEY HILLS. MA 02181 


US SUBSIDIARIES: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA (US). SUNCAN EQUITY SERVICES COMPANY 
(VARIABLE ANNUITIES. MUTUAL FUNOS INVESTMENT ADVISERS). SUNCAN BENEFIT SERVICES COMPANY 
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These great GM car names 
offer a new dimension 
in value. 


Nov* car names crop up all the time. And quite often 
they disappear just as fast. 

But when General Motors began redesigning the 
great cars you see listed here, we knew we had a tradition 
to uphold. 

To provide as much value as we could while still 
delivering the excitement and styling these names are 
famous for. 

Now, several years and over a billion dollars later, we 
think we accomplished our goal. And w ith these hand¬ 
some new can* selling by the hundreds of thousands, you 
seem to think so, too. 

What kind of value can you look for ? First, there's 
value in our durable new construction. Extensive 
corrosion-resisting treatments will help these cars keep 
their good looks. 

Second, while these cars are trimmer outside than last 
year, they offer traditional head room, leg room and 


rear-seat knee room. There's also more efficient use of 
trunk space this year. 

Third, as a group these all-new 1978 models show 
an impressive 34% fuel-economy improvement over 
1975 models, based on KP.\ figures. And that's the 
kind of value you can easily appreciate. 

Finally, there's resale value And while it's impossible 
to predict what these cars will bring in years to come, 
we believe that in engineering, sty ling, roominess and 
efficiency these cars arc designed to offer resale value 
people traditionally look for in General Motors cars 

So, look. If you want value in 
your next car. you owe it to yourself 
to test-drive some of the most 
popular names in automotive history. 

You'll alst) be following the lead 
of so many people who think they re 
the way to go for ‘78. 



No wonder they're selling by the hundreds of thousands. 















SCORECARD continued 


of rope are attached to the cable, and 
the jumper hangs on to these, one in each 
hand. When the hill is ready, a green 
light appears next to his boots, where he 
then touches a small lever which starts 
the engine. At a certain point he has to 
let go, so he has time to get set for the 
takeoff. The rest of the hill, landing area 
and outrun, are as usual.” 

Quick, everyone, back to the towers! 

QUESTIONS OF ABUSE 

Last week’s opening session of congres¬ 
sional hearings into the NCAA's enforce¬ 
ment operations produced enough sparks 
to make headlines and raised enough 
questions of abuse to make the hearings 
well worth monitoring in the weeks to 
come. The most lurid testimony came 
from Brent Clark, the defector from the 
NCAA enforcement staff who popped up 
on the staff of the House Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations as its 
"star witness” just weeks before the hear¬ 
ings got under way (SI. Feb. 27). He tes¬ 
tified that NCAA investigators used 
“bribery” to get information and that one 
investigator dropped a case when pro¬ 
vided with a woman. His memory of 
these titillating events was vigorously dis¬ 
counted by those named, and by NCAA 
Executive Director Walter Byers. More¬ 
over, Clark’s testimony on "selective en¬ 
forcement,” a term he has used to de¬ 
scribe Byers' alleged protection of certain 
schools as "untouchable.” was weak. 

Not so easily dismissed, however, was 
testimony about Michigan Stale and Mis¬ 
sissippi State, schools which had been re¬ 
cently penalized for NCAA violations. 
Witnesses condemned the manner by 
which the NCAA obtains evidence (by 
hook or crook, was the general theme) 
and the way evidence is evaluated and 
penalties rendered. 

Defensive Tackle Larry Gillard of Mis¬ 
sissippi State testified that the NCAA 
took away three years of his eligibility 
(he got two years back as a result of an ap¬ 
peal to the NCAA and the third year 
under a court order) because he had re¬ 
ceived a 20% discount on two pairs of 
pants and two shirts from a local cloth¬ 
ing store. The NCAA prohibits such dis¬ 
counts specifically for athletes, but the 
penalty was imposed even though the 
proprietor testified that all students got 
the same discount that Gillard did. 

The most impressive witness was Dr. 
Clifton Wharton Jr., former president of 
Michigan State and the new chancellor 


of the State University of New York, 
who. though defending the need for ef¬ 
fective police work, decried the “Catch 
22” nature of a process that allows for 
"hearsay evidence" and presumes guilt. 
He testified that in contrast to the 
NCAA's stated aim for cooperative en¬ 
forcement. the NCAA staff has a "hos¬ 
tile attitude" when a school that is under 
investigation asks to see the evidence 
against it. The process. Wharton said, 
was indicted by its own complexity. 
“When you need a book of more than 
280 [actually 2411 pages to tell you how 
to conduct intercollegiate athletics," he 
said, "you are no longer talking about 
sport.” 

CHIP OFF THE OLD TEE 

A golf driving range near Mount Clem¬ 
ens. Mich, has heated two tees so that 
golf nuts can whack balls in the snow all 
winter long. It’s called Iceberg's Golf 
Range, and it is owned and operated by 
a man named Chip Iceberg. Come now. 
is his name really Chip Iceberg? As a mat¬ 
ter of fact. no. His name is Roy Iceberg. 
Chip is his nickname. 

MEISTERZINGERS 

Stimulated by our recent interest in writ¬ 
ers and the sports that their names sug¬ 
gest (such as Jonathan Swift and track— 
Scorecard. Dec. 12 and Jan. 16). Luther 
Lee of New York City points out that a 
number of operas have sporting themes. 
There are Thais, which is about an NHL 
team with a 0-0-80 record: Die Frau 
ohne Schatren. which is not about the 
wife of the oldtime Brooklyn manager 
who is always on the road, but concerns 
instead the adventures of a young wom¬ 
an in track and field: Der Rosenkavalier. 
the story of a Cleveland basketball play¬ 
er who to his intense embarrassment 
fouls out of an important game at a crit¬ 
ical moment: Die Walklire. an epic about 
an Olympic event: Die Zauberfldte. the 
Rose Bowl Parade: and The Saint of 
Bleeckcr Street, in which Archie Man¬ 
ning visits Greenwich Village. Baseball 
has the most operas. There are Cost Fan 
Tuttc, based on a dramatic incident in 
the World Series: II Trovatore. or the 
Mets find a manager: and Marion Les- 
caut. the saga of hyped-up rooters who 
cheer their team to victory. 

DEFLATED 

Those long-distance field-goal kickers in 
the Southwest Conference (SI. Nov. 7. 


1977) won't get a boot out of a change 
made by the NCAA Football Rules Com¬ 
mittee. Starting this fall the colleges must 
use the pro rule: the ball returns to the 
line of scrimmage after a missed field goal 
beyond the 20-yard line. Moreover. Dave 
Nelson, the committee secretary, says. 
“We won’t allow kickers to use their 'pet" 
balls. They’ll have to kick with a new 
ball, not those pumpkins they've been 
sneaking on the field." 

FITTING THE CRIME 

Angered by a referee's call in the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky football game last fall. 
Robert J. Painter. 22. threw a bottle 
toward the field from the upper deck 
of Kentucky’s Commonwealth Stadium. 
The bottle struck a woman in the stands 
below, and she suffered a cut that re¬ 
quired six stitches. Painter was arrested 
and charged with wanton endangerment. 
He pleaded guilty, and a fortnight ago 
Judge James E. Keller sentenced him to 
a year in jail and a S250 fine. Judge Kel¬ 
ler then waived the fine and granted pro¬ 
bation from jail with the following con¬ 
ditions: Painter must pay the victim’s 
medical expenses, and he must not at¬ 
tend a sporting event of any kind in or 
out of Kentucky for two years. Howev¬ 
er. Painter will go back to Common¬ 
wealth Stadium for the next two seasons, 
He will be in detention while the games 
are being played and afterward will help 
clean up the stadium. 

ALTER EGO 

Carole Morse, director of the Spouse 
Abuse Center in Louisville, was livid 
when she saw one of the billboards. In big 
letters it said beat your wife, and then 
in smaller letters GO bowling. She com¬ 
plained to the Bowling Proprietors Asso¬ 
ciation about this kind of promotional 
advertising. No problem. A sign painter 
will touch up each billboard, covering 
over "wife” and substituting "husband." 

Although some people insist that hus¬ 
bands are spouses, too. apparently they 
aren't as well organized. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Monte Towe. former Denver Nugget 
guard, making his debut as a TV color 
man for his old basketball team's games, 
after being told by broadcasting partner 
Al Albert that he was now seeing the 
game from a whole new perspective: 
"Actually, Al. we’re only a few feet away 
from where I was sitting last year." end 
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What the best drinks 
have in common. 



Seagrams 7 Crown makes any drink taste better, 
because it tastes better all by itself. Just pour 2 oz. 
over ice for a smoothj rewarding drink. 

Seagram’s t Crown 

Where quality drinks begin. 


■■■ 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. M.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY-* BLEND. 80 PROOF. 
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Alydar became the early Kentucky Derby favorite with 
a fast Flamingo win by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he move was quick and awesome. Alydar, with 
Jockey Jorge Velasquez showing patience and 
confidence, was gliding along in sixth place, free of trou¬ 
ble and not very far from the horses in front of him. 
Then, with a little more than half a mile remaining in 
the 49th running of Hialeah’s Flamingo Stakes, he took 
off. By the time the field reached the top of the stretch 
Alydar had put them all away. Sailing along to win by 
4'/ 2 lengths, he established himself as a strong favorite 
for the Kentucky Derby—and also as one of the best 
horses Calumet Farm has ever owned. 

Alydar runs well from behind, and his best moves 
normally are made in the final furlong. Sometimes his 
late rushes work and he looks like a champion. Other 
times he makes his run too late and just fails to get up 
at the wire. Last year when he was beaten that way peo¬ 
ple wondered if he was a good horse or just another run¬ 
ner afflicted with what racetrackers call “seconditis.” 

The Flamingo usually provides the Derby with not 
only its betting favorite, but also often with the win¬ 
ner. It is a race seldom won cheaply, and horses nor¬ 
mally don’t run off by themselves. Alydar’s winning 
margin last Saturday was impressive in comparison 
with even the best previous Flamingo winners. Seattle 
Slew won the 1977 Flamingo by four lengths, and in 
the last 28 years only Never Bend, Hold Your Peace- 
and Honest Pleasure won by bigger margins than Aly¬ 
dar. In the 48 previous runnings of the Flamingo, only 
Honest Pleasure’s 1 :46% was better than continued 


Wearing the devil's red and blue, Alydar (1) had a better start 
than usual, waited for his moment and was a winner by 4/i lengths. 
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FLAMINGO c ontinucd 


Alydar’s and Bold Ruler’s 1:47 for the 
1 Vt miles. 

For two weeks the race had been build¬ 
ing up as a match between Alydar and 
Believe It. with the other six starters in 
secondary roles. As 2-year-olds, Believe 
It and Alydar had met three times, with 
Alydar winning twice. Believe It’s vic¬ 
tory came in the Remsen Stakes at the 
close of the season. Each had started once 
this year at Hialeah and won a seven-fur¬ 
long race in exactly the same time. Peo¬ 
ple who saw both races felt that Believe 
It's win was more impressive because 
Alydar had run as usual, dawdling until 
he felt the time was right and then com¬ 
ing on to win. 

In recent years 3-year-old racing has 
been dominated by horses that run in 
front and stretch out their victories. Se¬ 
attle Slew was a perfect example, as were 
Foolish Pleasure, Honest Pleasure and 
Bold Forbes. Alydar and his come-from- 
behind style are more reminiscent of 
Needles and Carry Back, two former Fla¬ 
mingo winners, if not as dramatic as Silky 
Sullivan. 

Last week, those who had watched 
Alydar suddenly found themselves look¬ 
ing at a new horse. Before the Flamingo, 
the Calumet colt had appeared half 
asleep each time the gate opened. “He 
just doesn’t seem to break well," Trainer 
John Veitch said, “but it isn’t the kind 
of a flaw that you worry about. We ha¬ 
ven’t spent a great deal of time trying to 
correct it. It’s his style, but not a style 
that should continue. Alydar doesn’t look 


like a big horse, but he is. He’s a perfect 
athlete—compact and with all the things 
in the right places.’’ 

Alydar was extremely nervous as he 
approached the starting gate for the Fla¬ 
mingo. and three assistant starters had 
to help load him. But in contrast to his 
previous 11 starts, Alydar got away from 
the gate in good style and then settled 
back to sixth place, letting the speed take 
over the track. At no time did he throw 
his head around as he has done so often. 

Slap Jack led with quick fractions, and 
Believe It was never far away. With more 
than a quarter of a mile remaining. Be¬ 
lieve It and Alydar hooked up for an in¬ 
stant, but just an instant as Alydar went 
by Believe It so quickly that Believe It 
looked like a horse painted on the rail. 

Hialeah drew its biggest Flamingo 
crowd in nine years to see the matchup, 
and the 28,019 bet nearly $430,000, but 
they bet very carefully. Alydar went off 
as the 9-to-10 favorite, and Believe It was 
bet down to II to 10. The rest of the 
field was given little chance, with third 
choice Junction going off at 8 to 1 and 
the long shot. Noon Time Spender, 
priced at 59 to 1. 

Before the race Veitch was asked to 
size up his competition. “Believe It is the 
horse to beat," he said, “and I think we 
can beat him. Alydar can run the last 
eighth of a mile in 11 seconds, and there 
aren’t too many around that can do that. 
If any horse can run the last eighth fast¬ 
er than Alydar. then the other horse 
should win. I’ve felt all along that Aly¬ 


dar is a belter horse than Believe It, and 
now we’ll find out if I’m right. Last year 
Alydar was the second-best 2-year-old to 
Affirmed. Between the end of a 2-year- 
old season and the start of the 3-year- 
old year, horses can grow quite a bit and 
mature. I think that has been the case 
with Alydar. He’s grown about an inch 
and put on some weight. I think a cou¬ 
ple of things might happen with him and 
I hope I’m right about them. As the dis¬ 
tances stretch out he should get better. 
Better and stronger.” 

Calumet has won eight Kentucky Der¬ 
bies but the Panamanian Jorge Velasquez 
none. Year in, year out he ranks among 
the top race riders in the country in both 
winners ridden and money won. When 
it comes to publicity, however, Velasquez 
gets virtually none. Last Saturday he 
made up for some of that neglect. Al¬ 
though Hialeah has been operating for 
51 years, nobody had ever won five races 
on a single afternoon’s card. Not Arca- 
ro, Hartack or Atkinson. But Velasquez 
achieved it by winning five consecutive 
races, which enabled him to take the 
track’s jockey championship by one win¬ 
ner over Jeff Fell. 

"Alydar is the champ,” Velasquez 
says. “I’ve thought so for quite some time. 
When the distances get longer he’ll get 
better. The Flamingo was an excellent 
race for him. He got the lead when he 
wanted to and then started to slow down 
at the end once he knew things were safe. 

I had to get after him a bit with the whip, 
but only a bit. This is my Derby horse. I 


Alydar (left), who had been in sixth place, turned the Flamingo around with a surge at the half-mile mark that gave him the lead at the top of the stretch 





guess this is the one I’ve waited for. and 
I’ve waited for a long time.” 

When Velasquez brought Alydar to 
the winner’s enclosure in the infield, a 
huge roar went up from the crowd, and 
Velasquez, who seldom shows emotion, 
whirled his whip in great circles above 
his head. Once, twice, three limes. 
“There have been a lot of wins.” he said 
shortly afterward, “and a lot of stakes 
wins. But 1 don’t remember any that I 
liked more than this. There's a special 
feeling about having a good 3-year-old." 

A jockey with Velasquez’ talent usu¬ 
ally goes where the money is, and in 
March and April the big money is paid 
out in California and New York. In 
1978, however, Velasquez is going to stay 
in Florida so that he doesn't get too far 
away from Alydar. who will start next in 
the April 1 Florida Derby before mov¬ 
ing on to Keeneland for the Blue Grass 
Stakes and then to Churchill Downs for 
the Derby. 

On the surface, it appeared that Aly¬ 
dar smothered Believe It and that Be¬ 
lieve It may not be of Derby caliber, but 
there seemed to be reasons to throw out 
this race. Trainer Woody Stephens of¬ 
fered no excuses for Believe It’s perfor¬ 
mance (fourth place behind Noon Time 
Spender and Dr. Valeri) except to say 
that it was just too bad to be true. Eddie 
Maple, Believe It's rider, said, “His race 
was no good. He got beat too far [5'/i 
lengths]. He did run a little rank early, 
but I don’t think that was the reason for 
his defeat. He wasn’t blowing hard and 
he wasn't tiring at the end of the race. 
We did slip a little on the turn for home, 
with the winner a length off us. But there 
is no real excuse.” 

Stephens wants Believe It to run 
against Alydar again. Unlike Alydar. Be¬ 
lieve It’s only race this winter had been 
in a belless exhibition in which he beat 
only two other horses and won without 
much competition. Believe It’s race in 
the Flamingo had all the earmarks of a 
horse running “short”; he appeared to 
need the outing and should improve off 
the race. 

As for Veitch, he said, "There are two 
things to be concerned about, The first, 
of course, is Affirmed. He was voted the 
champion 2-year-old of last year. He 
hasn’t been able to get to the races yet, 
but he still was the champion, and I have 
only the highest regard for him. The sec¬ 
ond thing is to keep Alydar sound and 
keep his mind about his business.” 



Alydar wasn 't the only Hialeah horse in the pink. 


The theory that Affirmed will have to 
get to the races quickly if he is to be con¬ 
sidered a strong hope for Kentucky is dis¬ 
counted by Stephens. “A lot of people 
think it’s gelling late in regard to run¬ 
ning in the Derby." Believe It's trainer 
says. “If you go back to last year, though, 
Seattle Slew’s Flamingo wasn’t run until 
March 26. Before that he had only one 
race, and then only one more after the 
Flamingo before he started in the Der¬ 
by. In most cases a trainer doesn't want 
too many races before the Triple Crown. 
A horse can’t dance every dance. There 
is a lot of time left for other horses to 
come out and prove that they are run¬ 
ners. Early March is no time to start to 
panic.” 

Among the visitors to the paddock be¬ 
fore the Flamingo was Jimmy Jones, the 
former Calumet trainer who retired 14 
years ago. As he watched Alydar and sta- 
blemate Hugable Tom. who was to fin¬ 
ish last in the race, being paraded in the 
walking ring, Jones moved in close. “It's 
a remarkable thing to see Calumet Farm 
run an entry in a big stake again.’’ he 
said. “During the big days of Calumet 
we always somehow got lucky and could 
throw a good two-horse entry in the big 
races. Citation and Coaltown were the 
most famous, but we had others. One 
year [1957] we sent both Gen. Duke and 
Iron Liege to the Derby and Gen. Duke 
was injured the day before the race. I 
thought Gen. Duke was one of the best 


horses Calumet ever had, but he never 
got to run in the Derby. We won the 
thing with Iron Liege, and he beat good 
horses like Bold Ruler. Gallant Man and 
Round Table. Calumet Farm coming 
back with a Derby candidate after all 
these years is just delightful.” 

After the Flamingo. John Veitch ex¬ 
cused himself from a knot of reporters 
and placed a phone call to Admiral and 
Mrs. Gene Markey, Calumet’s owners, 
who named their colt Alydar because Lu¬ 
cille Markey called her friend Aly Khan 
Aly, darling. Admiral Markey answered 
the phone. “Did you see the race on tele¬ 
vision, sir?” Veitch asked. “Good. Con¬ 
gratulations. sir. He ran a fine race and 
he’s about where we want him to be at 
this stage of things. Thank you, sir. Yes, 
I’m quite happy. 1 just hope we can stay 
lucky for a little longer." 

Late last week the nominations for the 
Kentucky Derby were closed and they 
numbered 319—the largest entry list in 
the history of the race. But Alydar’s per¬ 
formance in the Flamingo has scared a 
lot of owners out of running their horses 
against him. The Derby now has an ear¬ 
ly favorite and, as so often in the past, 
he comes from Calumet Farm. Citation 
would like that. end 


Jorge Velasquez finally has his Derby mount. 








A FORGOTTEN TEAM 
GETS ONE TO REMEMBER 


After a decade in obscurity, Duke gained the spotlight in the ACC tournament with 
a young squad that may one day become memorable by KENT HANNON 


D uke. Now (here’s a proud but for¬ 
gotten name. It used to stand for ex¬ 
cellence in college basketball the way the 
letters UCLA do today. The Blue Devils 
made it to the final four of the NCAA 
tournament three times and finished in 






the Top 20 every year but one during 
Coach Vic Bubas’ regime in Durham. 
N.C. (1960-69). But Duke’s basketball 
program went downhill quickly under the 
militaristic rule of Bubas' successor. 
Bucky Waters, who resigned under pres¬ 


sure in 1973. Until last week, in fact, it 
looked as though the Blue Devils might 
go oh-for-the-’70s when it came to par¬ 
ticipating in NCAA action. 

Then last Saturday afternoon in 
Greensboro. N.C. a rejuvenated Duke— 
with three starters scoring 20 points or 
more—beat Wake Forest 85-77 to give 
the Blue Devils their first ACC tourna¬ 
ment championship since 1966. The vic¬ 
tory means that for the first time since 
the era of All-Americas Jack Marin and 
Bob Verga. Duke will play in the 
NCAAs: it meets Rhode Island in a first- 
round game at Charlotte this Sunday. 

The 1978 ACC tournament could have 
been billed as the Return from the Ash¬ 
es Classic, because Wake Forest's 82-77 
upset of top-seeded North Carolina in 
the semis meant that there would not be 
a player in the finals who had ever won 
so much as an ACC tournament game be¬ 
fore last week. 

“1 never packed more than a white 
handkerchief my first three years at Duke 
because we lost our first game in the ACC 
every time." said Coach Bill Foster, who 
has carefully assembled a young team 
which, though not a serious threat to win 
this year’s national title, could easily be 
next year’s preseason favorite. “But this 
time my suitcase was full.” 

Full of talent is what Foster forgot to 
add. Duke is loaded, and will be for sea¬ 
sons to come. Junior Jim Spanarkel. a 
6' 5" guard who won the ACC Rookie 
of the Year award in 1975-76, scored 20 
points against Wake Forest and earned 
the tournament’s Most Valuable Player 
trophy. The only quibble with that choice 
was that two of Spanarkel’s teammates 
played even better than he did during 
the tournament. Sophomore Mike Gmin¬ 
ski. a 6' 11", 245-pound center who was 
last season’s co-Rookie of the Year, had 
25 points in the final and pulled down 
16 rebounds to help erase a 42-37 Wake 
Forest lead at halftime. See any pattern 
developing here? Well, freshman Gene 
Banks, a muscular 6' 7" forward who 
played second fiddle to Maryland’s Al¬ 
bert King in last year’s high school star 
wars, poured in 22 points in the cham¬ 
pionship game, wowed the sellout crowds 
all week long and is considered a shoo- 

Mike Gminski. the biggest (6‘ 11") and brightest 
Blue Devil, finished high school in three years. 


in to be named this season's top ACC 
rookie. 

All three of them deserve any honors 
they can get. because they have been the 
leaders of Duke's resurgence. Spanarkel. 
the team captain from Jersey City. N.J., 
is a daring driver who went to the free- 
throw line 22 times in each of two games 
this season. Gminski is an intimidating 
shot blocker and a classroom giant who 
graduated from Monroe, Conn, high 
school in three years and was the only 
player to whom Foster offered a schol¬ 
arship in 1976. Banks, the irrepressible 
Philadelphian, withstood a last-ditch 
snow job by Notre Dame and enrolled 
at Duke because, as he puts it, “There 
were people here with realness.” 

Rounding out the starting five are Ken¬ 
ny Dcnnard. a 6' 7" freshman who could 
be called the team’s enforcer if he weren’t 
so talented in other areas, and sopho¬ 
more John Harrell, a walk-on from a 
small, predominantly black college right 
in Durham—North Carolina Central— 
who, although he has raced the ball up 
the floor all year, has committed only 32 
turnovers in 29 games. 

Wake Forest got solid production from 
senior Forwards Rod Griffin and Leroy 
McDonald, who combined for 47 points 
and 21 rebounds on Saturday but had 
trouble containing Spanarkel. who broke 
loose for seven layups. And there was 
no stopping Gminski and Banks once 
they got rolling the second half. “I 
thought I knew a secret—that we were 
going to win the ACC championship." 
said Wake’s outstanding sophomore 
guard. Frank Johnson, who had a cold 
6-for-l6 shooting game. “Unfortunately, 
it didn’t come true.” 

Judging from the talk in Greensboro, 
this year's tournament figured to be “one 
of the most exciting in history"—which 
is what folks around the ACC generally 
say at this time every year. But the in¬ 
gredients were there. Each of the seven 
conference teams- Game in- with a win¬ 
ning record (the average was 19-8). and 
all but Clemson had been ranked by the 
wire services in the Top 20 at one time 
or another before or during the season. 
Hopes ran high for a repeat of the 1975 
tournament, when the six games were de¬ 
cided by a total of 20 points, or of the 
*76 event, when Virginia upset three Top 
20 teams—North Carolina State, Mary- 

continued 
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ACC TOURNAMENT continued 



land and North Carolina—in three nights 
to win the championship. As a fillip to 
this year’s festivities, nearly every team 
in the league had a remarkable freshman 
to show off, most notably Banks, King 
and Virginia’s Jeff Lamp. And for the 
first time a nationwide TV audience 
would be watching the finals. 

But several things conspired against 
the tournament being as good as ACC 
fans had hoped. For one thing, a 30-point 
performance by Carolina’s wondrous 
Phil Ford was wasted in the Tar Heels’ 
loss to Wake Forest, and he was back 
home on Saturday when the finals were 
being played. The weather also took a 
lot of the pizazz out of the tournament. 
A storm dumped three inches of snow 
on Greensboro, canceling the pregame 
tailgate parties that contribute mightily 
to the frenzy of an ACC tournament 
crowd. The cold made it impractical for 
partisans to show up in the Let’s Make 
A Deal -style costumes that have become 
fashionable in recent years. Then, too, 
the ACC’s postseason competition is no 
longer much of a novelty. Ten other 
conferences now go through this kind 
of business, and there is still another 
catch. Because of the expanded, 32-team 
NCAA field, the regular-season ACC 


champion—which once had to face the 
possibility of being eliminated from the 
NCAAs by some lesser light in its own 
conference—now is virtually guaranteed 
a spot win or lose. Thus, North Caro¬ 
lina’s loss to Wake Forest was not a 
killing blow. The Tar Heels were made 
an NCAA at-large selection and will 
meet San Francisco in Tempe, Ariz. on 
Saturday. 

From the beginning of the season the 
Tar Heels’ lofty rankings—the Associat¬ 
ed Press, for example, picked them No. 
1—seemed far-fetched, even though they 
went on to achieve a 23-7 record. Three 
starters from last year’s NCAA runner- 
up team had gone off to the NBA, and ex¬ 
cept for another splendid ACC freshman, 
Al Wood, less talented players had 
moved up to take their places. Even 
though North Carolina had won the reg¬ 
ular-season ACC championship by beat¬ 
ing Duke 87-83 in a thrilling game at 
Chapel Hill the previous Saturday, the 
Heels were not a clear tournament fa¬ 
vorite. And they were plagued by the 
same injury bugaboo that hit them in 
postseason play a year ago. For the sec¬ 
ond season in a row Coach Dean Smith’s 
starting center watched the tournament 
from the end of the bench on crutches. 


Last year it was Tom LaGarde who had 
undergone knee surgery; this time it was 
sophomore Rich Yonakor. To make mat¬ 
ters worse, star Forward Mike O’Koren 
was playing with a swollen ankle. Said 
Smith. “He’s only at 80% capacity, but 
at that, he’s better than most.” 

Smith was being somewhat optimistic, 
because compared to O’Koren’s regular- 
season averages of 17.8 points and 6.9 re¬ 
bounds, his woeful performance against 
the Deacons—10 points, three rebounds 
and five personal fouls—put him at about 
55% of capacity. 

That left center stage for Ford, who 
in seven previous ACC tournament 
games had averaged 22.7 points and had 
pumped in a career-high 34 in the big vic¬ 
tory over Duke. Even another 34 
wouldn’t have been enough against 
Wake. Griffin (18 points and 12 re¬ 
bounds) and McDonald (21 points) 
ripped the defenseless Tar Heels under¬ 
neath, and Coach Carl Tacy left the floor 
with his fourth victory over Smith in their 
last six meetings. 

This made things easier for Duke. The 
Blue Devils, 20-6 during the season, 
opened the tournament Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon with an 83-72 decision over 
Clemson. Dennard, who the week before, 
in an effort to improve his 9.6 scoring av¬ 
erage, had taught himself to shoot the 
ball from in front of his face instead of 
over his head, hit 10 of 14 shots and fin¬ 
ished with 22 points. But it was Banks 
who turned in the game’s—and the tour¬ 
nament’s—most dazzling play when he 
made a one-hand grab of a lob pass, 
cupped it for a split second, just as his 
Philly pal George McGinnis would have 
done, and then guided the ball into the 
basket. All in defiance of gravity. 

Wednesday evening’s first game, pit¬ 
ting Maryland against N.C. State, was a 
bummer. The two teams plowed through 
three overtimes and somehow made it 
so unexciting that Banks and his team¬ 
mates got up from their seats and saun¬ 
tered off to bed between the first and 
second overtimes, though the winner 
would be their semifinal opponent the 
next day. What they missed was a 
109-108 Maryland upset and some de¬ 
layed theatrics by King, who scored 14 
of his 21 points during the overtimes. It 
was King’s two free throws with nine sec¬ 
onds left that finally decided a game in 

Banks, like his teammates Spanarkel and Gmin- 
ski, is certain to be an ACC Rookie of the Year. 
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Against Wake, Spanarke! canned seven layups. 


which there had been 55 turnovers and 
23 time-outs. 

The ordeal took its toll when Mary¬ 
land met Duke on Thursday night. King 
was in pain because of back spasms and 
appeared for only a few minutes. Center 
Larry Gibson, who had played all 55 min¬ 
utes while scoring 27 points against the 
Wolfpack, went 2 for 14 from the floor. 
This, along with double-figure scoring by 
all the Blue Devil starters, produced an 
81-69 Duke victory. 

In Wednesday night’s other first-round 
game, Wake warmed up for its encoun¬ 
ter with North Carolina by clobbering 
Virginia 72-61. The Deacons exploded 
to a 20-5 lead and permitted the Cav¬ 
aliers only three first-half baskets. Lamp, 
one of the league’s leading scorers, nev¬ 
er did get untracked and hit just one of 
eight shots from the floor. It was well 
after midnight when the game ended, but 
outside the arena scalpers were still at 
work, getting as much as $80 for a ticket 
to the finals. As the fans filed out of 
Greensboro Coliseum one man held up 
a sign that read: need Saturday ticket. 

WILL ROOT FOR YOUR TEAM. 

Duke’s Foster broke up an awkward si¬ 
lence at Friday’s off-day press conference 


by saying, “They said it would be snow¬ 
ing in Greensboro before Foster would 

have a team in the ACC finals_Well. 

I apologize for the weather.” But nei¬ 
ther he nor Tacy was eager to offer a 
scouting report on his opponent or to cri¬ 
tique the season series between the two 
teams. Duke held the edge 2-1. having 
beaten the Deacons 97-84 in the Big 
Four tournament at the Greensboro Col¬ 
iseum when five Blue Devils were in dou¬ 
ble figures and then in Durham, 81-72, 
as Gminski, Banks and Spanarkel scored 
21,21 and 19. Wake Forest’s 79-60 vic¬ 
tory had been facilitated by the fact that 
Gminski was sitting on the bench in a 
ski sweater, suffering from a sprained toe. 
“With Gminski, Duke might be—prob¬ 
ably is—the best team in the ACC.” Tacy 
had said after that game. 

Tacy’s suspicions turned out to be all 
too true. While Gminski played tight and 
rushed his shots in the first half of the 
title game. Wake Forest looked like a win¬ 
ner. But Gminski was to end up as the 
tournament’s second-leading scorer with 
59 points (McDonald had 61), despite 
first-half totals of six, two and seven 
points. And when the second half be¬ 
gan, he and Banks roared into high gear. 

With their team still trailing by five 
points after an initial exchange of bas¬ 
kets, Gminski had a four-point flurry and 
Banks put in a couple of acrobatic 18- 
footers that set off'a 1714-minute explo¬ 
sion by the Blue Devil frontcourt men 
during which they scored 32 of their 
team’s 40 points. Gminski knocked one 
in off the glass and Banks made a pair of 
free throws and took a pass from Gmin¬ 
ski for a layup. Banks got a lefty tip-in, 
Gminski converted two free throws. 
Banks fed Gminski for an easy basket. 

... And so on, until they had given Duke 
an all but insurmountable 79-69 lead. 
During the surge Banks and Gminski out- 
scored Wake Forest’s entire team by 
seven points. 

The Deacons were also unable to cope 
with the Blue Devils’ one-man zone, 
which had Gminski roaming the middle 
while his teammates were in what 
amounted to man-to-man. Against that 
configuration Wake never scored two 
baskets in a row during the first 14 min¬ 
utes of the second half. 

In the postgame hysteria nearly every¬ 
body in Duke's blue-and-white colors got 

Gminski did the honors as Duke won its first ACC 
tournament since the glory years of Vic Bubas 


a ride on the shoulders of the jubilant 
crowd. Foster came down long enough 
to accept his trophy and to express his 
disbelief at the events that had taken 
place. “What a difference a year makes,” 
he said. “These guys have taken us from 
the ACC cellar to the penthouse.” 

Added Gminski: “I talked to a couple 
of Duke's All-Americas, Jack Marin and 
Jeff Mullins, and they told me what it 
used to be like here. 1 just hope this means 
that Duke fans will be able to look back 
on the 1970s the way they look at the 
’60s." 

With 14 seconds remaining, as Banks 
was about to make the last of Duke’s 85 
points, he did a Billy (White Shoes) John¬ 
son dance at the free-throw line. He had 
to keep stepping lively to get to his lock¬ 
er, because he drew by far the biggest 
crowd of reporters in the dressing 
room—probably because, Gminski’s sta¬ 
tistics aside, those who had closely 
watched the tournament felt that Banks 
was really the MVP on this most egalitar¬ 
ian team. When a writer asked, “What 
are your thoughts on winning such a great 
tournament?” Philly Gene fired right 
back, “You mean the NCAAs?” 

Which is to say that Duke is on the 
verge of becoming Duke once more, end 






Y ALL COME ON 

DOWN NOW, Y’ HEAH 

Bill Veeck's Chicago White Sox have given Southern hospitality a new meaning by 
asking a rent-a-star and a horde of lesser lights- to train with them in Florida 

by LARRY KEITH 



Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 

—From an inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty 

E ven in the best of times, Bill Veeck 
has only one leg to stand on. Veeck 
is the president of the Chicago White 
Sox, a team of modest means in a sport 
where huge player salaries have become 
a gross natural product of the free-agent 
system. But as baseball’s spring-training 
camps opened in Florida, California and 
Arizona last week, it was obvious that 
Veeck, ever the wily innovator, had a 
system of his own. He had flung wide 
the gates to the major leagues and in¬ 
vited anyone who seemed vaguely qual¬ 
ified to enter. 

Veeck’s strategy is actually an expand¬ 
ed version of the tactics he used in 1977 
when Chicago spent 56 days in first place, 
won 90 games (its most since 1965) and 
finished a strong third after coming in 
last the season before. In the process, the 
White Sox also set a team attendance rec¬ 
ord of 1.6 million , which nearly equaled 
the total of the previous two seasons. The 
gate receipts wiped out the club’s debt, 
covered 1977 expenses and left a little 
extra to prime the pump for 1978. 

This good fortune came about because 
Veeck rebuilt the White Sox through 
shrewd trades (Reliever Clay Carroll for 
last season's bullpen ace, Lerrin LaGrow, 
for example), inexpensive but risky free- 
agent acquisitions (sore-kneed Third 
Baseman Eric Soderholm, who hit .280, 
and sore-armed Pitcher Steve Stone, who 
was 15-12) and a “rent-a-star” gambit 
that brought Outfielders Richie Zisk and 
Oscar Gamble, who were playing out 
their options, to Chicago for one glori¬ 
ous season before they signed big-money 
contracts with other clubs. 

In preparation for this year, Veeck 
not only made the same kinds of moves 
as in ’77, but he also increased the play¬ 
er population at the Sox spring training 
complex in Sarasota, Fla. to a crowded 
59. Forty to 45 is the usual comple¬ 
ment, but the White Sox now have 
enough bodies around to keep the four di¬ 
amonds and two batting cages at Allyn 
Field busy, while another group plays 
an exhibition game at Payne Park. Nev¬ 
er have names on the backs of uniforms 

With 59 players in the White Sox' camp, Veeck 
has gotten one leg up on the free-agent system. 
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been more appreciated by fans and jour¬ 
nalists, for what unfamiliar names they 
are: llebber. camargo. molinaro, pro- 
ly. Twenty-five of the players were in dif¬ 
ferent organizations last season and four 
were in a different country, Mexico. Pity 
poor Manager Bob Lemon, who threw 
up his hands in exasperation last week 
and said, "We’ve got so damn many play¬ 
ers here 1 can’t even think of all their 
names. I'm climbing the walls at night 
trying to remember what everybody’s do¬ 
ing. The last time I saw this many play¬ 
ers was when four minor league teams 
trained together." 

Two newcomers Lemon had no trou¬ 
ble recognizing were Bobby Bonds and 
Ron Blomberg. whom the White Sox are 
hoping—indeed, expecting—to supply 
the 61 home runs and 184 RBls that Zisk 
and Gamble provided last year. But un¬ 
less Bonds gets the five-year contract he 
wants from Veeck (which seems unlike¬ 
ly), he could be this year’s rent-a-star. 
And though Blomberg has signed (for 
four years at $600,000), he seems an even 
bigger risk than Soderholm was. because 
shoulder and knee injuries have limited 
him to only 35 games in his last three sea¬ 
sons with the Yankees. 

Blomberg is only one of 15 players the 
Sox took’from last year's free-agent pool. 
While other teams quit after six or seven 


Bobby Bonds may be another one-season Chica¬ 
go wonder unless the Sox fork over $2 million. 

draft choices, Roland Hemond, the Sox 
director of player personnel, droned on 
and on. When he finally passed in the 
37th round, the other club executives ap¬ 
plauded vigorously. Among the Chicago 
signees. only former Atlanta Third Base- 
man Junior Moore and ex-Minnesota 
Pitcher Ron Schueler were active major- 
leaguers in ’77. The White Sox quite 
clearly preferred experimental but inex¬ 
pensive quantity to established but high- 
priced quality. 

Veeck believes the last hurrah will be 
his if only three or four of the draftees 
turn out to be players of big league abil¬ 
ity. "If you’re not rolling in dough, you 
have two choices in baseball today," he 
says. “You either give up and say you 
can't compete, or you try to figure out a 
way to compete without money. We had 
the additional problem of not being able 
to get help from our farm system [which 
was allowed to go to seed in the years be¬ 
fore Veeck bought the Sox in 1976]. So 
what we did was go after players other 
clubs didn’t want and then promise those 
players they’d get a fair chance to show 
what they could do. We’re treating ev¬ 
eryone the same. Everyone has his name 
on the back of his uniform, continued 




Veecks $600,000 baby. Ron Blomberg, is straining to get back in condition after injuries kept him out of all but 35 games in his last three years as a Yank. 






COME ON DOWN continued 


and you’d be surprised how much that 
means to some of them. Now we have a 
lot of chances for success at less cost than 
it takes to buy just one high-priced free 
agent. We’ll be a better club this year, 
no question. And those players who don't 
make it will help us rebuild our farm 
system.” 

The large number of unknowns in Sar¬ 
asota has forced the Sox to modify the 
usual regimen. Twenty-eight players 
were invited to an early-bird camp that 
began on Feb. 14, and now that all 59 
are in town Veeck is trying to keep every¬ 
one busy with intrasquad games, games 
against college teams and an expanded 
exhibition schedule. “We'll play anybody 
who drives by,” he says, “including Bin- 
go Long and the Bad News Bears." When 
it looked as if rain might bring a halt to 
workouts shortly after the early drills be¬ 
gan, the White Sox made inquiries about 
practicing in the Astrodome, the Super- 
dome, Puerto Rico. Mexico and Cuba. 
As it was, they spent two days indoors 
in St. Petersburg before the rain stopped. 

Chicago’s extended spring training has 
not only given the new men a chance to 
show off their skills, but it has also helped 
in the rehabilitation of several injured 
players, like Blomberg. Shortstop Kevin 
Bell and Pitchers Mike Pazik and Bruce 
Dal Canton, who is attempting a come¬ 
back from an arm injury in 1977. “Maybe 
it’s because of my physical condition,” 
says the one-legged Veeck. “but the lame, 
the halt and the blind seem to gravitate 
to us.” 

Fortunately, Bonds arrived in camp 
without any physical problems, although 
a few weeks ago he was nabbed by River¬ 


side. Calif, cops for allegedly driving 
while drunk. In fact, a month of work¬ 
ing out with some of the Giants at Can¬ 
dlestick Park has sharpened his batting 
eye. “I’ve never done that before,” he 
says, “but I just felt like 1 wanted to hit." 
There may lie the secret to the success 
of the rent-a-star system. Veeck thinks— 
and the fence-busting performances of 
Zisk and Gamble last season would seem 
to prove him right—that an accom¬ 
plished player in the final year of his con¬ 
tract will want to hit and field and run 
more vigorously than ever, because he 
knows he will be rewarded w ith big bucks 
and other long-term goodies when he 
signs his new contract. 

Bonds' biggest difficulty in Sarasota 
was adjusting to his new uniform. He has 
played with three other teams the last 
four years, but neither San Francisco, 
New York nor California had anything 
like the loose-fitting, wide-collared en¬ 
semble that the White Sox wear. “I’ll give 
it one thing, it’s different.” he says, “but 
I hope none of my friends come to see 
me in it.” 

Bonds is worth watching no matter 
what he wears. Excluding the 1976 sea¬ 
son. when he injured his right hand and 
missed 63 games, he has averaged 31 
home runs, 90 RBIs and 40 stolen bases 
in eight complete seasons. He has also 
won three Gold Gloves. In fact, it was 
Bonds’ defensive excellence that prompt¬ 
ed several Chicago pitchers to thank 
Veeck after the trade (Bonds. Pitcher 
Dick Dotson and Outfielder Thad Bosley 
for Catcher Brian Downing and Pitchers 
Chris Knapp and Dave Frost) in Decem¬ 
ber. Committing 159 errors, the Sox were 


To show every player that he has a shot with the Sox. Chicago has sewn a name on every uniform. 



12th in the league in fielding in 1977. An¬ 
other asset Bonds will bring to Chicago is 
speed; his 41 steals last season were one 
less than the White Sox team total. 

Bonds was accompanied to Florida by 
his agent-lawyer. Rod Wright. “I’d like 
to be able to sign a long-term contract 
so I won’t have to move around any¬ 
more." Bonds says. Veeck will probably 
be unwilling to pay Bonds' price—$2 mil¬ 
lion—but Veeck did score some points 
that may pay off when negotiations be¬ 
gin by giving Bonds a good-faith raise 
over the $ 178.000 he made last season in¬ 
stead of cutting him the 20% an owner 
is allowed to dock an unsigned player. 
“If he had cut me, I wouldn't have re¬ 
ported,” Bonds says. “I’m glad he didn’t 
do that. DiMaggio and Mays both spoke 
very highly of him. and from what I’ve 
seen so far. I’d have to agree.” 

Once the season begins. Bonds will 
concentrate on baseball and his four fa¬ 
vorite soap operas and leave the nego¬ 
tiations to his agent. "He knows what I 
want, and I don't want him to call me un¬ 
less it’s time for me to sign.” Bonds says. 

Although Blomberg has signed, no one 
can guess how much he will return on 
the dollar. Because of injuries, he did not 
play last year and appeared in only one 
game in 1976 and 34 in 1975, when he 
and Bonds were teammates with the Yan- 
kees. He built his S600.000 reputation by 
batting better than .300 in 1971, ’73 and 
’74. but his speed, power and defense are 
average, if that. Only six teams even 
drafted the 29-year-old outfielder-first 
baseman, and Blomberg says he accept¬ 
ed the While Sox offer “because of 
Veeck's sincerity.” 

As Blomberg worked out last week it 
was obvious he has not fully recovered 
from the knee surgery he underwent last 
April. He limped when he ran. and his 
timing was off at the plate. “The others 
are ahead of me now, but I think I'll be 
ready," he says. “If I wasn’t hurt, there 
aren’t many who could outdo me. The 
only thing I want is an injury-free year." 

Blomberg might have it if he follows 
the example—and advice—of Soder- 
holm, who recovered from a knee injury 
to win the 1977 Comeback Player of the 
Year Award. Soderholm, who has a book 
coming out in August entitled Condition¬ 
ing for Baseball, believes Blomberg 
should be pushing himself harder. “I 
want to get you on those Nautilus ma¬ 
chines.” Soderholm told him during a 
downpour that forced cancellation of last 
continued 
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smoking pleasure. 
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And more value. Since More lasts longer, you 
may go through fewer packs and save more money. 
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\\c turned waste water from 
this refinery into 
a natural wildlife habitat. 




For years, the fresh waters of the San Bernard 
River have attracted a wide variety of wildlife to the 
marshlands around Sweeny, Texas. 

But with a Phillips Petroleum refinery located 
nearby, it's easy to see why some people became 
concerned about the potential threat of water pollu¬ 
tion on the surrounding environment. 

Instead of water pollution, however, the Phillips 
refinery has provided a clean, safe and healthy hab¬ 
itat for wildlife and domestic livestock alike. 

10 steps to a cleaner environment 

Before waste water leaves our refinery, the 
people of Phillips Petroleum put it through a 40-day 
purification process to insure it is clean. 

The special 10 
step purification 
process we use 
includes such things 
as a “sour water strip¬ 
per" for removing 
sulfides, oil water 
separators, mechan¬ 
ical aerators, and a 
series of 35-acre 
the water from Phillips' refineiy. oxidation ponds. 


efinery at Sweeny. Texas. 

A purification system that works 

Each day water leaving our refinery is tested for 
cleanliness, and the results reported to appropriate 
government agencies. 

But the many reptiles, fish and waterfowl that 
live around the spillway, as well as the wildlife and 
cattle that drink from our creek, provide living proof 
of this system's total effectiveness. In fact, dozens of 
species of animals have come to rely on the clean 
water that comes from the Phillips refinery as an 
important part of their natural habitat. 

Setting the standards for water quality 

The water purification program at our Sweeny, 
Texas refinery has worked so well, the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency used it to help set water 
quality standards for similar refineries. 

But our efforts here are no isolated case. They 
iire part of a total conservation program involving 
all Phillips refineries, oil rigs, chemical plants and 
other production facilities. 

Protecting the environment while we make fine 
products for your car. That’s perform¬ 
ance. From Phillips Petroleum. 

The Performance Company 
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COME ON DOWN continued 


Friday’s practice. "I'm going to work 
your tail off. If you’re going to lead us to 
the pennant, you’ve got to be in shape.” 

While Blomberg labors to get in con¬ 
dition. others in Sarasota are working to 
gain a spot on the 25-man major league 
roster. Competition is fierce, making the 
White Sox camp one of the busiest en¬ 
terprises in Florida. Twenty-six pitchers 
are seeking to fill nine or 10 jobs, and 22 
of them have major league experience. 
One is former Cub Reliever Ken Fram¬ 
ing. who lives in Sarasota and dropped 
by the Sox camp, though he had not 
pitched in two seasons. "I told him to 
come on in.” says Veeck. “One more 
didn't matter.” 

Among the other players, seven bat¬ 
ted .300 or better in the minors last year, 
"The competition is bringing out the best 
in everybody." says Cleo Smith, a can¬ 
didate for an outfield spot. “Guys are 
walking around with positive attitudes 
because they think they’ve got a shot.” 

A shot is what all of them always want¬ 
ed. but not all of them got. "Sometimes 
a player gets lost inside an organization.” 
Veeck explains, "but even I'm surprised 
by some of the players we have here. 
Their minor league records are very im¬ 
pressive." Among the hopefuls are In¬ 
fielder Mike Eden, who has hit better 
than .300 in five of six minor league sea¬ 
sons but got only eight at bats in the ma¬ 
jors with Atlanta; Outfielder Henry Cruz, 
who was waived by Los Angeles last sea¬ 
son after batting .353 at Albuquerque: 
and First Baseman Frank Ortenzio. who 
was sold to the White Sox by Montreal 
despite hitting .311, with 40 homers and 
126 runs driven in. at Denver. 

The man the players want to impress 
most. Lemon, was not about to make any 
firm judgments last week. “You can’t fall 
in love on the basis of batting practice.” 
he said. "The jobs don’t really go on the 
line until the exhibition schedule starts 
on March 10. You can’t convince me by 
what you do in an intrasquad game." 

The biggest test of all does not come 
until Opening Day on April 7. That is 
when Veeck will start to find out just 
how well his innovations have worked. 
“Two years ago we were just looking to 
put a team on the field,” he says, “and 
then last season we proved we could be 
competitive. Now you hope that some 
strange discovery, some piece of luck, can 
take us from third to first.” 

For Veeck. strange discoveries are a 
regular part of the game. end 
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That’s why Bell & Howell invented the improvement: 
Slide Cube™ System II. It’s an extraordinary way to project, 
store, and enjoy your slides. 

Everything to look for in a slide projector you’ll find in 
Slide Cube System II. Precision optics. Dependable slide 
handling. Efficient slide cooling. 

There are also extras to see and hear. Like handsome 
projector styling, quiet operation, and an exclusive preview/ 
edit window that shows every slide before projection. 

To organize and store slides, there are 
ingenious Slide Cube™Cartridges 
that hold slides in one-eighth the 
space for about one-third the cost of 
round slide trays. Cartridges pro¬ 
tect slides from dust, light, 
smudges, and warping. Since 
there are no slots to fill, up to 40 
slides can be loaded and ready 
to show in seconds. . 

An ordinary slide pro- 
jector won’t save money, 
space, and time like Slide ^ 

Cube System II. So ask a 
Bell & Howell dealer to 
demonstrate the improvement. 
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T he night seemed endless and empty 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and for Leon 
Spinks it offered no answers. Prowling 
through his dimly lit hotel suite, he 
paused at a window and peered out at 
the blackness. But his search was inward; 
he was looking for himself. A few days 
earlier, he had enjoyed little celebrity. Al¬ 
though he had won a gold medal in the 
1976 Olympics and was undefeated in 
seven professional fights, if he was rec¬ 
ognized in public, and he seldom was, it 
was mainly because of his black gunfight- 
er’s hat and his picket-fence smile. And 


then, shockingly, thunderously, he had 
defeated Muhammad Ali to become the 
heavyweight champion of the world, and 
he no longer knew who he was. 

Turning from the window, he took a 
deep breath. “People ask. ‘Who is Leon 
Spinks?’ ” he said. “It is a question I have 
been asking myself all my life. I didn't 
know who I was, but I knew I wanted to 
be somebody, I wanted to do something. 
I was tired of being a nobody, of having 
nothing, of having nowhere to go. All 
my friends were becoming dope push¬ 
ers. drug addicts. My friends were being 
killed and they were going to jail. I knew 
there had to be something better for Leon 
Spinks. One day when I was 15 I walked 
out of our building and I heard that a 
friend of mine had been killed. I heard 
that another friend of mine had been 
locked up. I looked around me. I looked 
at where I lived, and how I lived. Right 
then I got the strong feeling that I want¬ 
ed to do something with my life. No, 
not just wanted. I knew I had to do some¬ 
thing with my life that my people had 


never done before. My generation of peo¬ 
ple stayed in trouble all the time. I want¬ 
ed the name of Spinks to mean some¬ 
thing besides dirt.” 

While Leon Spinks, who is now 24. was 
growing up in the meanest of ghettos in 
St. Louis, a bouncy, chatty teen-ager 
named Butch Lewis was emerging from 
an upper-middle-class environment in 
New Jersey. He settled into a comfort¬ 
able. if unexciting, career as a used-car 
salesman. One day the paths of the two 
men would cross, and at that improb¬ 


able intersection would lie the heavy¬ 
weight championship of the world. 

Born two months prematurely. Leon 
Spinks weighed less than four pounds at 
birth. Two weeks later he developed yel¬ 
low jaundice and nearly died. And from 
that bleak beginning, everything seemed 
to go downhill. 

The Spinkses lived at 2351 Biddle St., 
on the eighth floor of one of 45 identical 
11-story buildings in the Pruitt-Igoe 
Housing Project, an experiment in low- 
income housing. The experiment failed. 
Twelve years after it was built the city 
dynamited the project and blew it into 
dust. 

The neighborhood was an arena of 
crime and angry passions. The strong 
ruled the streets; the weak huddled be¬ 
hind locked doors. A sickly child suffer¬ 
ing from low blood pressure and faint¬ 
ing spells, Leon was a favorite target of 
roving street gangs. Deserted by her hus¬ 
band, Mrs. Kay Spinks raised her chil¬ 
dren—six boys and one girl—largely on 


a monthly welfare check of $135. Din¬ 
ners were corn bread and government- 
surplus peanut butter. The meals were 
followed by hours of reading the Bible. 

“All the time Mama was reading The 
Book to us.” Spinks says. “Before I left 
home she had read The Book to us twice. 
1 have to admit that at first we didn’t lis¬ 
ten. But then we began to hear what she 
was reading. There are still a lot of pas¬ 
sages that I can quote. I learned them be¬ 
cause I believed them. I’m religious be¬ 
cause I believe in God. God leads my 
future. He gave me my title, and tomor¬ 
row He can take it back. God makes you 
suffer, but He makes you suffer for a very 
good reason. Whatever happens to me. 
it is God’s will.” 

Spinks’ brother Michael, now 21 and 
an unbeaten light heavyweight with sev¬ 
en victories, remembers how they suf¬ 
fered on the streets of Pruitt-Igoe. “There 
was one gang that just hung around our 
house waiting for us to come,” says Mi¬ 
chael. He is taller than his brother, but 
not as muscular through the upper body. 
"They’d always jump on Leon because 
he was the oldest. They’d call him ugly. 
They were trying to rob him, take his 
money. What little there was. He’d fight 
back, but there were always too many of 
them. I'd be on the side throwing my lit¬ 
tle stones, but it didn’t do no good. Some¬ 
times they’d beat me up, too. Then we’d 
both go home with our clothes tore ofT.” 

“Sometimes I'd fight back," Leon says, 
"but when we were younger there were 
always too many guys fighting us at one 
time. You can fight one guy, maybe two; 
but you can’t take on a whole gang. I 
took my lumps. When I got older I’d walk 
away from a fight on the street. A guy 
had to hit me twice before I’d fight. I 
wasn’t afraid of being hurt but of what I 
would do. My mama raised me that way; 
to keep the peace. If I hurt some dude 
bad, then I’d feel bad. It’s no way to live. 

“My mama, I love her so deeply I can¬ 
not find the words to express it. I want 
to protect her so much it hurts. She gave 
so much of herself to us. I want to give 
back as much as I can. Now when I hear 
people talk against me, it just makes me 
try that much harder. I came out of that 
ghetto to prove to the world that I was 
continued 


THE IRON BALL 
AMD THE BIBLE 


Leon Spinks may fight like a building-wrecker, but he says his mama and 
the Good Book come before his heavyweight title by PAT PUTNAM 
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LEON SPINKS continued 


me, Leon Spinks, a success. I want peo¬ 
ple to love me as Leon Spinks, not as 
Leon Spinks the heavyweight champion 
of the world. There is more to me than 
just plain boxing. I want the world to ac¬ 
cept me as myself, as a person, not just 
as a fighter.” 

He has no such feelings for his father, 
who always put him down. And in this 
case, Leon’s feelings are bitterly clear: “I 
always wanted to show him that I was 
the man he never was.” 

But on the street, survival comes be¬ 
fore success. A family named Westbrook 
lived two floors above the Spinkses. "All 
brothers,” says Mike, “a whole gang of 
them, and all of them big. Nobody 
messed with them.” One afternoon as 
Leon was walking up the stairs, he met 
one of the brothers coming down. And 
as usual, Leon was bloody and torn. He 
was then 15 years old. 

“That’s it, Leon.” the Westbrook 
brother said. “I’ve been watching you get 
beat up for years. I'm going to the gym. 
You come with me. If you are going to 
fight, you might as well learn how.” 

They went to the Capri gym on 19th 
and Cole Streets. That night Leon told 
his mother and Mike that he was taking 
boxing lessons. After that, when he got 
home, he'd practice what he had learned 
that day. He would practice on Mike. “To 
hell with this,” Mike said. “Tomorrow 
I’ll go to the gym with you.” 

Both brothers were soon entering am¬ 
ateur tournaments. Leon was a winner 
from the start. Mike was less successful. 
“That was because Leon was a better 
fighter than me,” says Mike. “He had 
something I never had. He was always 
winning. I was always losing. I guess ev¬ 
ery little kid wants to be like somebody. 

I wanted to be like Leon. He was very 
proud of himself. And I was proud of 
him.” 

In 1971 Mike retired. He had had it 
with boxing. “I never got off on vio¬ 
lence,” he says. "I guess I was a soft¬ 
hearted little boy. But after I quit, Leon 
gave me no peace. He made me start box¬ 
ing again. Anyway, I was tired of seeing 
all the trophies he kept lugging home. I 
wanted some for myself.” 

Leon dropped out of school after com¬ 
pleting the 10th grade. Not much later, 
in 1973, he enlisted in the Marine Corps. 


Butch Lewis promoted a fight tor the kid with the 
medal, and then he had to go out and find him. 


He was undisciplined and his troubles in 
boot camp are legendary. More than one 
drill sergeant fell before his fists. But 
while Leon won the battles, the Marines 
won the war. Leon spent six months in 
boot camp. 

Looking back at that phase of his life. 
Leon still bristles at the thought of drill 
sergeants, but he does admit that they 
forced on him a discipline that he sorely 
needed. “Because I was a wise guy off 
the street." he says, "it was difficult for 
me to adjust to somebody telling me what 
to do and what not to do. So I fought it. 


But I learned. I straightened myself out 
because I learned it was not so bad to 
live the life of a Marine.” 

After boot camp Spinks became a 
member of the All-Marine boxing team. 
He had 185 bouts as an amateur, win¬ 
ning all but seven, with 133 knockouts. 
He was national AAU light heavyweight 
champion three times (1974-76). In 1974 
he won a bronze medal at the World 
Games in Cuba, and the following year 
won a silver medal at the Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Games. Then came Montreal, the 
gold medal in the light heavyweight class 
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and his first meeting with Butch Lewis, 
the used-car salesman. 

It was on a fall day in 1966 that the lives 
of Leon Spinks and Butch Lewis were 
set on a parallel course. As he drove past 
the John L. Lewis used-car lot just out¬ 
side Chester, Pa., Heavyweight Joe Fra¬ 
zier spotted a Corvette Sting Ray on 
display. Frazier, who would become 
champion in 1970, is a compulsive shop¬ 
per. A few hours later he had acquired 
the Corvette. He also had acquired a new 
friend in Butch Lewis. 

Lewis began flying around the world 
to attend all of Frazier’s fights. Never one 
to keep a low profile. Lewis was mistak¬ 
en for an American promoter by a group 
of German boxing enthusiasts. “Being 
young and brassy, I let them go on think¬ 
ing that,” Lewis says. “Soon we were 
talking about promoting an Ali fight in 
Munich. I said, ‘Why not? Let’s get it 
on.' And at that very moment, I became 
a promoter. What the hell, I had a gift 
of gab, right?” 

Lewis took his life savings out of the 
bank and began chasing Ali. often cor¬ 
nering him, always trying to talk him into 
fighting in Munich. It became a comic 
routine on a zigzagging tour of the w orld. 

Ali: "Why you here?” 

Lewis: “You know why I’m here." 

Herbert Muhammad: "You’ve got to 
be crazy. You never even promoted a 
club fight. Get lost.” 

Worn down, Ali finally relented. He 
agreed to fight Richard Dunn in Munich. 
Lewis joined Bob Arum of Top Rank and 
co-promoted the fight. Then they pro¬ 
moted the Ali-Inoki boxing-wrestling 
farce in Tokyo, and the 1976 Ali-Ken 
Norton fight at Yankee Stadium. 

“Every time we went to the post we 
lost our shirts,” Lewis says. “Everybody 
made money but the promoters.” 

Like so many other boxing promoters 
looking for action and pro prospects, 
Lewis went to the Olympics in Montre¬ 
al. The night that Leon and Michael won 
their gold medals. Lewis introduced him¬ 
self. He also extended an invitation: 
Would the two brothers like to be his per¬ 
sonal guests at the Norton-Ali fight in 
September? Would they ever! One month 
later Leon signed a three-year promo¬ 
tional contract with Arum-Lewis. It car¬ 
ried an option for an additional two 
years. 

Signing a promotional contract was 
one thing: signing a managerial contract 


was quite another. While he was still in 
Montreal, Spinks signed a pact with Mil¬ 
lard (Mitt) Barnes of St. Louis, one of 
the many boxing figures on the scene. 
The contract has since become a center 
of controversy. Barnes claims that the 
contract makes him Spinks’ manager for 
three years with an option for three more. 
Spinks now asserts that the contract is in¬ 
valid, that all it does is give Barnes 30% 
of his fight earnings, for which Barnes 
does absolutely nothing, according to 
Spinks. 

A blocky, muscular man of 250 
pounds. Barnes is an organizer for Team¬ 
ster Union Local 600 in St. Louis. Eight 
years ago he was driving a truck and op¬ 
erating a small gym in the basement of 
the Railroad YMCA Hotel. He says that 
one day Spinks, then 16, wandered in 
and asked for a place to train and a place 
to sleep. Barnes says he gave him both. 

“We were living in just three rooms, 
all us guys,” Spinks recalls. “We were 
sleeping in the sink, on top of the refrig¬ 
erator, everywhere. 1 guess I just got tired 
of it. I felt it would be better if I got out 
and gave them a little more space.” 

Spinks stayed with Barnes until he 
went into the Marines. He did odd jobs 
around the hotel. Sometimes Barnes gave 
him pocket money. Two days a week 
Spinks worked for a Manpower-type or¬ 
ganization. It is Barnes' contention that 
he spent vast sums of money on Spinks. 

Spinks was paid $320,000 for the Ali 
light. Barnes received $96,000, “and I’m 
still in the hole,” he says. 

“Look, the dispute is between Spinks 
and Barnes," says Lewis. “It’s got noth¬ 
ing to do with me, and nothing to do 
with Bob Arum. But I’ve got to say this: 
the only lime you ever see Mitt Barnes 
is when he shows up to collect his 30%.” 

Barnes says that this is indeed true— 
but only because the Top Rank people 
are keeping him from seeing Spinks. “I 
get the feeling that everybody but me is 
managing him," Barnes says. “They re¬ 
fuse to let me talk to Leon, or let Leon 
talk to me. They are trying to steal him 
from me. But the only way they are go¬ 
ing to get him is if the Supreme Court 
says they can have him.” 

Spinks did not express concern over 
the Barnes contract until after Michael 
signed a contract with Top Rank last Feb¬ 
ruary. Because he doesn’t have a man¬ 
ager. Mike keeps everything he earns. “I 
guess it started the first time they came 
in together to get paid,” Lewis says. 


“Mike got 100% of his money. But when 
we paid Leon, Barnes’ 30% had been de¬ 
ducted. He looked at Mike’s pile, and 
then he looked at his pile, and then he 
said, ‘Why the hell am I giving this guy 
all my money? He doesn’t do anything.’ ” 

There has been daily talk of a pend¬ 
ing settlement. Barnes says that he 
doesn’t want one. Top Rank says it hasn’t 
offered one. On Feb. 20, Barnes told the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch that he had been 
offered $1.5 million by an attorney for 
Spinks and Top Rank to buy him out. 
Later, however, Barnes said he had re¬ 
ceived many offers, some of them for 
more than $1 million, but that none of 
them had come from Top Rank. The only 
thing that is certain is that several peo¬ 
ple want to manage the world heavy¬ 
weight champion. So does Barnes. “I’ll 
even give back my 30% just to stay with 
the kid,” he says. 

The day after he signed Spinks, Lewis ap¬ 
peared in the offices of Barry Frank, the 
head of sports at CBS. The network 
would be glad to telecast the Olympic 
champ's first pro fight in Las Vegas on 
Jan. 15, Frank said. 

At about the same time, Spinks had re¬ 
turned to his Marine base in Virginia to 
seek an early discharge on the basis of 
financial hardships at home. He got the 
release, and disappeared. 

Lewis now had a fight and no fighter. 
He called Barnes, who said he had no 
idea where Spinks might be. Lewis called 
CBS, offering Earnie Shavers as a sub¬ 
stitute. Frank told him no Spinks, no 
show. “We want the kid with the gold 
medal," Frank said. 

Just when all seemed lost, Lewis hap¬ 
pened to spot a small item in a Dec. 31 
newspaper. It said that Leon Spinks, the 
Olympic champion, had been issued a 
traffic ticket for driving with a suspend¬ 
ed license. The ticket had been issued in 
Des Moines. Lewis was on the next plane 
to Iowa. 

“Here it is, New Year’s Eve, and I’m 
the only guy on a plane flying to Des 
Moines,” Lewis says. “I didn’t know 
where Leon was in Des Moines. Hell, I 
wasn’t even sure he was there.” 

The next morning Lewis rented a car, 
asked directions to the black neighbor¬ 
hood and drove to an active comer. 
There, leaning out of the window of his 
car, he kept asking, “Hey, do you know 
Leon Spinks, the guy who won the gold 
medal? Have you seen him?" 

continued 
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LEON SPINKS continued 

Finally, incredibly, Lewis located a 
youngster who said he had seen Spinks 
coming out of a house just a few hours 
earlier. Lewis had found his missing fight¬ 
er. However, Spinks said he didn’t want 
to fight, that he needed some time off. But 
Lewis can be persuasive. The next day the 
two of them were on a plane to Wilming¬ 
ton. Del., where Lewis lives. The next 
morning, Lewis had Spinks out running. 

Fortunately. Spinks’ first opponent 
was Lightning Bob Smith, a butcher’s 
helper from Brooklyn, who had lost his 
only three fights, two of them by knock¬ 
outs. Spinks knocked Smith out in the 
fifth round. 

“That was one of the happiest mo¬ 
ments of my life,” Lewis says. “Leon had 
trained for only 11 days. I was scared to 
death he was going to run out of gas.” 

There were six more fights to go be¬ 
fore Ali: Spinks scored four more knock¬ 
outs, fought a dismal 10-round draw with 
Scott LeDoux and then won a 10-round 
decision against Alfio Righetti. 

Sam Solomon, the champion's 62-year- 
old trainer, can’t remember how many 
fights he had between the mid-’30s and 
the early ’40s. As an amateur and semi- 
pro welterweight, he barnstormed the 
world, often fighting in tents or at small 
social clubs. Some of his summers were 
spent as a catcher in the Negro National 
League, playing for $7.50 a game. In both 
jobs the pay was small and the lumps 
were large. 

A short man, round and bald. Solo¬ 
mon is filled with soft laughter and spar¬ 
kling tales of times long dead. When not 
training Spinks—he once trained Sonny 
Liston, Ernie Terrell and, for a short time, 
Muhammad Ali—he helps his wife Edith 
manage their Laundromat and apartment 
house in Philadelphia. 

A punctual man, Solomon agonizes 
over Spinks’ casual disregard of the pas¬ 
sage of time. One early evening last week 
Spinks borrowed Solomon's car, leaving 
his trainer at the Laundromat with a 
promise to return within the hour. At 4 
a.m. Solomon gave up and went home. 

The two also differ in outlook over 
how to train and fight. Until the Ali 
match. Spinks showed an unwillingness 


Ex-middleweight George Benton (top) had the 
strategy to beat AH, Sam Solomon (center) had 
the patience, and Mitt Barnes has the signed 
contract that everyone e/se wants to break. 


to explore the mysteries of the jab. Until 
Ali, the Spinks style was like an iron ball 
smashing into a condemned building; just 
keep pounding until the whole thing is 
leveled. 

“You gotta jab,” ordered Solomon. 
“You gotta have balance. You gotta 
dance.” 

“Sissy stuff.” scoffed Spinks. 

Whatever the champion undertakes, 
he does with enthusiasm and. to Solo¬ 
mon’s dismay, usually to excess. It is as 
though Spinks were trying to cram ev¬ 
erything he missed as a child into the 
hours he now has. For him it is perfectly 
natural to dance all night and to sleep all 
day. He has been known to wander into 
the gym hours late. But once there, he 
drives himself without letup. Because of 
his training habits, Spinks has been ac¬ 
cused of shorting himself on labor. That, 
he says, is just another myth. 

“I have trained hard all my career.” 
Spinks says. “I trained hard because I 
was scared. When I came out of the Ma¬ 
rines and turned pro it was life and death 
for me. If I didn’t make it I knew what I 
had to go back to, what was waiting for 
me. I came from poorness and I never 
want to go back to poorness. Sometimes 
Sam Solomon has told me I am training 
too hard. But I train my way, the only 
way I know. I train because if you have 
ever been where I have been, you are al¬ 
ways scared you may have to go back.” 

The relationship between the young 
fighter and the old trainer has become 
something like that of father and son. A 
man of the old school, Solomon doesn’t 
pretend to understand Spinks; nor. for 
that matter, does Spinks understand Sol¬ 
omon. But somehow they make it all 
work. 

The afternoon after his long wait into 
the night for the return of his car, Sol¬ 
omon sat at the dining room table of his 
brick two-story row house, his emotions 
a mixture of paternal anger and almost 
maternal concern. 

“I’m tired, so tired,” Solomon said, 
sighing. “Up all night waiting for Leon, 
didn’t get no sleep. Sat there waiting, 
waiting for him to return. The kid’s really 
something. Does it all the time. Oh, yes. 
Yes, indeed. Always late for something.” 

A small smile brightened his moon 
face. “But then he told me, ‘I’ll do bet¬ 
ter. 1 will. I’ll try.’ I hope so. When he’s 
training I have to start hours earlier just 
to wake him up. To get him to the gym, 

I have to wake him at noon to get him 



there by 3. For roadwork. I gotta get up 
at 5 to get him running by 8. He has no 
conception of time. And sleep? Man, 
does that boy sleep. One day I thought I 
would have to call the police to break 
down his door. I knew Leon was home 
but no one answered the phone. I let it 
ring and ring and ring. Nothing disturbs 
him. He’ll fall asleep just sitting on the 
edge of the bed with his head in his hands. 
Or he'll walk in circles for a while and 
then sit down and fall asleep. When he 
goes to the bathroom and he don’t come 
out after a while, you know he’s fallen 
asleep. 

“But when he does get awake, there’s 
no stopping him. Out all night. Loves to 
dance. Jumping from one thing to an¬ 
other. He’s like Ali in that respect. Im¬ 
petuous. Only Ali don’t do this disco 
thing like Leon does. Even when he trains 
he goes overboard. Can’t get him to quit. 
Anybody that says Leon don't train hard 
is crazy.” 

In 1970 George Benton was a middle¬ 
weight with all the moves, a dazzler who 
could have gone far. But one day Ben¬ 
ton was walking down the street and 
someone fired a .38 into his stomach. He 
never fought again. Five years later Ben¬ 
ton was in Manila. He was helping to 
train Frazier to fight Ali. And Benton 
had a plan. 

"What we want to do is neutralize Ali’s 
jab.” he told a writer. “That’s the main 
thing we are stressing. Ali likes to con¬ 
trol fighters, and the jab is almost all he 
uses. When Ali goes to the ropes, we want 
Joe to go for the tips of the shoulder 
blades, the joints that control the arm.” 

Unhappily, Frazier didn't listen to 
George Benton that night. He was so bat¬ 
tered and exhausted that his corner 
wouldn't let him come out for the 15th 
round. When Butch Lewis first thought 
of matching Spinks and Ali, he also 
thought of Benton. Lewis asked Benton 
to help Solomon train Spinks. Benton 
said no. 

“That was the second time I said no. 
Benton says. "Lewis was after me from 
the start. But I had a funny feeling Sam 
Solomon wouldn't like it. I can work with 
the devil himself, but Sam wouldn’t like 
it. Besides. I was working with Benny 
Briscoe, so I said no." 

Lewis persisted. To Lewis, any neg¬ 
ative answer is merely a temporary set¬ 
back. He called Benton 10 times. Final¬ 
ly. Benton said he would help, but they 


would have to talk to Solomon first. 

"I need all the help I can get," Sol¬ 
omon said when Lewis contacted him. 

Benton helped Spinks get ready for the 
Alfio Righetti fight last November. 

“It was a great test,” the ex-middle- 
weight contender says. "Righetti is the 
same style fighter as Ali, the same type. 
I saw things, the same things we'd be up 
against with Ali: abuse the jab, stab low. 
keep him busy, make him run faster than 
he wants. But it was a one-shot deal for 
me. I quit.” 

Benton went off with Briscoe, his mid¬ 
dleweight. on a fight trip. When he got 
back. Lewis was on the phone again. The 
Ali fight was only a few weeks away. 

“I need help,” Lewis pleaded. “Leon 
needs you. Please help me. Please help 
us." 

Once more Benton agreed to work 
with Spinks. He spent long hours explain¬ 
ing the strategy he had devised for Fra¬ 
zier more than two years earlier. 

“I tried to tell him the things I’d do as 
a boxer if I were fighting Ali." Benton 
says. “We went over the whole thing 
about killing Ali’s jab. But I was uncom¬ 
fortable around Sam. I guess he thought 
I was trying to steal his job. Hell with 
his job. I got a conscience and it's clear. 

I did a good job with Leon. That's what 
is important." 

The day after the Ali fight. Benton quit 
the Spinks camp for the second time. “He 
just got in the way,” Solomon says. "He 
did nothing, nothing. Benton wasn’t 
there in the beginning and didn’t know 
the strategy, so how could he help?" 

Last week, as Spinks discoed and dined 
in such places as Des Moines. Philadel¬ 
phia, New York and Jacksonville. N.C.. 
the great promotional race was on for 
his first title defense. Contracts over¬ 
lapped contracts, offers were exchanged, 
accepted and denied. Above the mael¬ 
strom soared Spinks, who told Lewis. 
“Just give me a name, a place and a date, 
and I’ll be there.” 

If only it were that easy. Lewis and 
Arum spoke of millions, until they spoke 
to Kenny Norton—and then the figure 
they mentioned was $200,000. Backed by 
the WBC, Norton had been demanding 
the first shot. He said he was insulted by 
the money Top Rank was offering. He 
also said that he would take it. 

Then there is Ali, the man Spinks and 
his people would much rather face first— 
with good reason. A rematch could bring 


each fighter $5 million. If he meets Nor¬ 
ton first. Spinks will take home "only" 
$1.5 million. 

Last Saturday Ali pul in his $5 mil¬ 
lion worth. He staged a televised press 
conference on CBS, during which he in¬ 
sisted he should be first in line to fight 
Spinks. "I am truly the No. I challeng¬ 
er," Ali proclaimed. 

Earlier in the week Lewis and Arum 
flew to California seeking to convince 
Norton that he should fight Spinks at a 
later date, say, September or October. If 
Norton agrees, they say they will guar¬ 
antee him $1 million against 20% of 
everything. 

“I don’t know why they want to talk 
to me.” Norton says. “I want the title 
fight now. Even for that lousy $200,000." 

Naturally, all of this was subject to 
change, and most likely will change. 
Spinks is aware of that—but aloof from 
it. “Let me know when you get it all sort¬ 
ed out," he says. 

In his hotel suite the champion had 
grown pensive. In other places men were 
wheeling and making deals that might 
bring him millions. But all he wanted at 
the moment was a little peace, a little 
time to enjoy the championship. He was 
in Des Moines with his wife Nova and 
the oldest of his three children. 

Only two others were with him: Mike 
Flagg, bodyguard and personal secretary 
and a close friend—“he makes me 
laugh,” says Leon—and Chet Cummings, 
a public-relations man on loan from Top 
Rank. His brother Michael, usually not 
far away, had chosen to remain in 
Philadelphia. 

Soft music played in the background. 
Closing his eyes, Spinks listened. Then 
he broke the silence. Eyes still closed, he 
said, “I’ve got just two more goals. One. 

I want to retire with the title as a mil¬ 
lionaire. And, two, 1 want to be a preach¬ 
er. I want to help other people. God gave 
me strength and love and care, and I want 
to pass on what He gave to me to other 
people. Ali wants to preach his thing; I 
want to preach mine. They don’t sound 
the same but I don't think they are very 
different. We all believe in the same 
thing, we just take different routes get¬ 
ting there.” 

He opened his eyes and smiled. 

“I don’t know if being champion will 
change my life or not." he said. “It’s all 
new to me. I'm going to have to learn 
what it's like being a champion." end 
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O ne day not long ago, as I walked 
through New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station toward my commuter train, I 
sneezed. My body whipped forward with 
the force of the sneeze, and I suddenly 


found myself on all fours crawling around 
the terrazzo. unable to stand. There was 
a tremendous pain in my lower back, and 
the noise I was making was a fair imi¬ 
tation of the bellow of a wounded moose. 


Now a man on all fours in Penn Sta¬ 
tion is not an unusual sight. Even in my 
pain I could see several other folks on 
hands and knees variously barking, baa¬ 
ing and mooing—part of New York's 


HOW TO PUT BAD BACKS BEHIND YOU 



Backache is the second leading cause of pain, right 
after headaches, but there’s no need to double up in 
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herd of unremarkable loonies. So I went 
unnoticed by the majority of the thou¬ 
sands of homeward-bound commuters. 
One well-dressed executive pointed me 
out to his companion, however. “That’s 
why I quit the three-martini lunch,” he 
said righteously. An elderly woman 
dressed in one of Attila the Hun’s fur 
coals and carrying several paper shop¬ 
ping bags stuffed with old rags stopped. 
“Ye shall know them by the mark of the 
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beast," she proclaimed, and slugged me 
on the ear with an umbrella. Insulted and 
suffering incredible pain. I crawled 
aboard the train and rode home on all 
fours, like a steer through Kansas. 

After almost two weeks in bed on a 
diet of Valium and codeine. I could once 
again blink, flex my toes and count to 10 
without sea-ing. crippling pain in my 
lower back. I was able to hobble about, 
one side of my body collapsed toward 
the pain, and generally make my way 
around the house. During this agonizing 
period, by reading a number of books 
and pestering specialists from Atlanta to 
Boston. I began to learn about “lower 
back syndrome.” 

A U.S. Public Health Service survey 
indicates that 70 million adults have ex¬ 
perienced at least one episode of severe 
and prolonged back pain, and according 
to the National Center for Health Sta¬ 
tistics another two million are being 
added to tha: number each year. Experts 
agree that backache is the second lead¬ 
ing cause of pain in the U.S.. after head¬ 
ache. And when one thinks about it, as 
does orthopedic surgeon Dr. Leon Root, 
a specialist at New York’s Hospital for 
Special Surgery, the reasons are clear. 
Says Root, "The evolutionary change 
from quadruped to biped millions of 
years ago made man a special animal, 
able to free his hands for complex tasks. 
But anatomically, we pay an expensive 
price for that advance—the human back 
bears a great and unique load, and it is 
structurally weak." Think for a minute. 
Our brains and our backs, wherein our 
evolutionary superiority is most clearly 
marked, are the most susceptible to pain. 

Doctors call what happened to me in 
Penn Station when I sneezed "acute lum¬ 
bosacral strain.” It involves the muscles 
of the lower back—overworked, under 
tension and stress—knotting up in a pro¬ 
longed spasm. According to Root, up 
to 90% of all patients driven by pain 
to see their physicians for lower back 
problems suffer from muscular strain or 
tearing, and perhaps from accompanying 
ligament and tendon damage. The re¬ 
maining 10% are suffering from congen¬ 
ital defects in the spine, infections, mal¬ 
formations, kidney problems, arthritis 
and that old bugaboo, the “slipped disk” 


(which is. properly, neither "slipped" nor 
a “disk"). 

Although I was disappointed to learn 
that my case was so ordinary, it serves 
to illustrate the problem of “everyback.” 
About a week before my sneeze. I had 
played squash—violently and all-out. 
And it was there that my problems be¬ 
gan. Root, a fellow sufferer whose own 
problems began as a consequence of a 
blind-side tackle in a tollege football 
practice, notes that “after the first few 
nice weekends of spring, orthopedists 
and neurologists can depend on wailing 
rooms full of patients with strained 
backs. When the weather gets good, 
middle-aged executives—deskbound, 
overweight, out of shape—suddenly de¬ 
cide that they’re Frank Merriwell and 1 
see a long parade of weekend golfers, ten¬ 
nis buffs and gardeners, bent over in pain. 
And it’s all avoidable." 

I had played squash at the end of a ten¬ 
sion-filled day in which I’d pounded the 
typewriter to meet a deadline and been 
harassed by phone calls from a surly loan 
officer at my bank. 

I looked upon the squash game as a 
physical way to deal with the aggression 
and stress I felt. I am 37 and, unfortu¬ 
nately, out of shape, overweight and 
strung tighter than a harpsichord. When 
I took the court against my skinny, 26- 
year-old opponent who played squash 
daily, I was the No. I candidate in Amer¬ 
ica for lower-back muscle spasm. 

After the match (which I lost convinc¬ 
ingly), I felt a tightness and twinging in 
my back. Stupidly theorizing that if pain 
is felt while exercising, more exercising 
will alleviate it. I played again the next 
day. even harder. 

The muscles of the lower back are 
called upon to do a great deal. A rel¬ 
atively thin band of muscles, where the 
lumbar region of the spine joins the sa¬ 
cral region, must lift and lower the upper 
torso. A Swedish physician interested in 
stress, Alf Nachemson (who designed the 
Volvo seat), has demonstrated that a man 
bending over to lift a 50-pound weight 
puts something like 660 pounds of pres¬ 
sure at the juncture of the lumbar and sa¬ 
cral spine. Consequently, the muscles of 
the lower back, if improperly exercised, 
will go on strike. Overworked, contracted 
continued 
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BAD BACKS continued 


unnaturally as a result of the tensions of 
modern life, a sudden twist to the side 
or a fast bend, as in a sneeze, may lock 
the muscles into a spasm that will throw 
a man to the floor in agony. 

It is the job of muscles to contract on 
impulses from the brain. By contracting 
sets of muscles we walk and carry out 
our daily chores. Even while reading this, 
your eye muscles contract and release as 
they direct your eyes across the page and 


back again. But when an unnatural stress 
is placed on a muscle, the muscle locks 
up and simply won’t listen to reason. 

Experts generally agree that the ma¬ 
jority of back sufferers need no longer 
be in pain or tiptoe around in fear that 
their backs will “go out” again after 
an initial attack, and that, indeed, most 
back pain is preventable. The answer lies 
in therapeutic exercise, both a stretch¬ 


ing routine and a strengthening series. 

Modern medicine has experimented 
with a wide variety of cures for low-back 
syndrome—traction, braces, diathermy, 
acupuncture, hot and cold packs, body 
casts and chiropractic manipulation. A 
new treatment, consisting of putting nee¬ 
dles into bones and called osteopuncture. 
is now being touted. But to specialists 
like Root, neurosurgeon Bernard Finne- 
son of Philadelphia (who has founded a 


back clinic) and Dr. Hans Kraus of New 
York (one of John Kennedy’s back doc¬ 
tors and founder of much modern treat¬ 
ment), the answer lies in exercise if your 
problem stems from muscular tension 
and trauma. Exercise goes a long way to 
correcting poor posture; it will trim the 
waistline and ease tension. 

“Poor posture, uncorrected through¬ 
out youth and adulthood, will almost al¬ 


ways lead to a back problem." says Root. 
"The spine is S-shaped. and a simple law 
of mechanics is that stress, applied to a 
curved structure, causes the greatest load 
on the inside of the curve. The way to re¬ 
lieve an uneven load on the back is to flat¬ 
ten out the curve." 

Here is a simple posture test: lift your 
head as far away from your toes as pos¬ 
sible. but keep your chin tucked in. This 
flattens the top of the S-curve. As you 
do this, tilt your pelvis forward by con¬ 
tracting the powerful muscles of the but¬ 
tocks. This contracts the bottom of the 
S. the lumbar spine, the weak spot. Now. 
slump back to your normal stance and 
see how poor your posture is compared 
with what it should be. 

"In the lifelong contest between you 
and your back, posture is practically the 
whole ball game,” says Root. “Most trau¬ 
ma pain is caused by poor posture. Most 
stress, tension and fatigue pain is caused 
by it. The same for disk pain, pregnancy 
pain and all other kinds of lower back 
pain.” 

One answer, then, is to do the above 
exercise as often as possible until the po¬ 
sition begins to feel natural. Another way 
to better posture is to pretend that a wire 
is attached to your chest, pulling it 
straight up into the air. 

Hans Kraus is most concerned with 
the effects of tension and emotional stress 
on backs. We live in a world far removed 
from the one shown in John Wayne mov¬ 
ies. If the boss yells at us, we can’t de¬ 
liver a looping left to his jaw: we grin 
and bear it. We can’t even run away from 
it. And so our biological fight-or-flight 
mechanism is short-circuited. Adrena¬ 
line pours into the system with nothing 
to do there: we become tight, tense, 
strung out. 

Because so much of our movement ca¬ 
pability is located in a small area of the 
lower back, its muscles, tendons and lig¬ 
aments are the ones most deeply affect¬ 
ed by tension, the muscular equivalent 
of a stomach ulcer. 

Those convinced that violent exercise 
will relieve tension that vodka poultices 
applied to the inside of the body will not. 
are walking time bombs, ticking off the 
minutes until hit by crippling back pain. 
They suffer through rush-hour traffic to 
get to a driving range to thrash furiously 
at buckets of balls or they go out at dusk 
continued 
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It’s time you tried whiskey with something 
rocks and bubbles. Remember, 
muuyh: Soft drinks for adults always start with 


oft Whiskey. 
Calvert Extra. 


Soft Whiskey goes 
great in orange juice. Or in 
grapefruit juice. (If we can 
• invent them, so can you!) 






Oldsmobile wagons work like 
wagons.With tne quality ride 
you expect from Oldsmobile. 



Custom Cruiser: full-sized 
for families who need room 
and want even more luxury. 

The full-sized Olds Custom 
Cruiser has plenty of loading 
room inside, practical dimen¬ 
sions outside, and comfort all 
around plus the luxury you’d 
expect to find in a full-size 
Oldsmobile. With a ride that’s 
all Oldsmobile, smooth, solid, 
serene. And you can expect 
good fuel efficiency, too. EPA 
estimates are 22 highway, 15 
city and 17 combined with 
standard 350 V-8 and automatic 
transmission* (Estimates are 
lower in California.) 


Cutlass Cruiser: for young, 
growing families on a budget. 

Now you can discover that great 
Cutlass Feeling in a wagon. 
Cutlass Cruiser is a whole new 
size that looks and feels like a 
Cutlass, but loads and carries 
like a wagon. And it has a short 
turning radius, a new chassis 
and suspension and a quality 
Oldsmobile ride. And good gas 
mileage, too. EPA mileage 
estimates are 25 highway, 18 city, 
21 combined with available 260 
V-8 and automatic transmission! 1 
The best V-8 EPA gas mileage 
ratings of any mid-size wagon! 
(Engine not available in 
California.) 


Test drive the Custom Cruiser 
and the new Cutlass Cruiser at 
your Olds dealer's, and discover 
the working wagons with the 
quality Oldsmobile ride. 

*Your mileage depends on 
how and where you drive, your 
car's condition and equipment. 
Cutlass Cruisers are equipped 
with GM engines produced 
by various divisions. See 
your dealer for details. 
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Can we build one for you? 


Cusl 



There's a lot of News in Olds today 






BAD BACKS continued 


tingling with daily frustrations to prac¬ 
tice their serves without proper warm¬ 
up exercises. They may be doing great 
harm in the process. This does not mean 
that one has to stop taking part in sports, 
or even do them at half-strength. What 
it means is that one’s exercise must be 
calculated. 

If the muscles of the lower back are 
tight from tension, or weak, then it is 
necessary to build up other muscles to 
help bear the load—the lower abdom¬ 
inals, the hip flexors, the hamstrings 
and the buttocks are especially in need 
of strengthening. 

There are many combinations of 
stretching and strengthening exercises, 
about as many as there are knowledge¬ 
able physicians in the back-pain field. 
Three currently available paperbound 
books on the subject provide sensible, 
systematic exercise tips and explain in 
great detail the pathology of lower back 
syndrome. 

Oh, My Aching Back (Signet, $1.95) 
by Root (with Thomas Kiernan) is a con¬ 
cise and intelligent treatment of the sub¬ 
ject. and his eight general exercises are 
the most compact and useful for those 
who believe that they may be prone to a 
bad back. 

Backache, Stress and Tension (Pocket 
Books, $1.50) by Kraus, ranges wider in 
its interest, exploring the effects of stress 
and tension in modern life. Kraus also in¬ 
cludes six self-administered fitness tests 
that he developed with another physi¬ 
cian many years ago. They are designed, 
among other things, to tell you if you 
are a potential back case. In addition, 
the book contains an exhaustive catalog 
of exercises—but not an exhausting one. 
for overexertion is not in the ball game 
for back cases. 

A slightly different point of view is pre¬ 
sented by Finneson in The New Ap¬ 
proach To Low Back Pain (Berkley Pub¬ 
lishing Co., $2.95). Being a neurosurgeon 
rather than an orthopedic man, Finne¬ 
son's presentation of details on the me¬ 
chanics of pain is enlightening, at least 
to us sufferers. 

As each of these books warns the read¬ 
er, the man who treats himself has a fool 
for a patient. Before doing exercises, read 
the books thoroughly and get your per¬ 
sonal physician’s O.K.. for the exercises 
aren’t for everyone. 


If you merely suspect that you may 
be a candidate for crawling around on 
your hands and knees. Root’s book 
should suffice. If you are a bona fide suf¬ 
ferer and, like me. love to know every 
one of the hideous and intimate details 
of your ailment, then all three are rec¬ 
ommended reading. 

After recovering from my initial bout 
of back pain, and doing my exercises re¬ 
ligiously for six weeks, I am once again 
able to play squash and tennis. Further. 


by doing the tension-releasing exercises. 
I find myself a much calmer—though still 
harried—hysteric. 

The experts suggest avoiding some 
sports, advise which to engage in imme¬ 
diately and which to undertake with cau¬ 
tion. They all recommend returning to 
sports activities slowly, what got you into 
trouble in the first place was too much ac¬ 
tivity without first getting rid of your ten¬ 
sion. Perform a medically sound round 
of warm-up stretches before any phys¬ 
ical activity, and ease into things. 

Swimming is great for back sufferers 
because the water bears most of the 
weight of the body. Stay away from the 
butterfly, however, for it forces you to 
arch backward. 


Golf is O.K.. but not great, at least ac¬ 
cording to Kraus, who says, “The great 
golfers have such a smooth swing, but a 
duffer is so jerky he can cause his mus¬ 
cles undue strain.” So caution is the word 
in golf. 

Tennis is fine, but modify your serve 
so that you do not arch backward at the 
top. 

Both football (even touch) and base¬ 
ball are too stop-and-go to get high 
marks. And a back patient who remem¬ 


bers his pain is unlikely to play football 
anyway. 

Running is highest on the recommend¬ 
ed list after swimming. Cross-country ski¬ 
ing ranks third, for in it the knees are 
bent and the back properly flexed to 
stretch the muscles. Downhill skiing gets 
lower marks because of the possibility of 
injury in a spill. 

Not recommended are water skiing 
(the back is arched loo dangerously) and 
bowling (the presence of extra weight on 
one side of the body is asking for it). 
And anyone who’s been through the in¬ 
describable pain of muscle spasm in the 
lower back, whether on the floor of Penn 
Station or not. is definitely not asking 
for it. end 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


FULL TILT TOWARD MOSCOW 



Between now and the day you watch the clos¬ 
ing ceremonies of the 1980 Moscow Olym¬ 
pics, the name and works of NBC wunder- 
kind Don Ohlmeyer should become as 
familiar to the TV-viewing public as those 
of, say, the man who used to be Ohlmeyer’s 
boss, ABC wonder-worker Roone Arledge. 
Those who read TV credits, however, are al¬ 
ready aware of Ohlmeyer’s talents. He just 
about leads the world in Emmys with seven, 
and has been the producer of some of sports 
programming’s biggest hits—ABC’s Monday 
Night Football and Superstars —plus at least 
one of its giant artistic failures, ABC’s Mon¬ 
day Night Baseball. Last May. NBC lured 
the 33-year-old Ohlmeyer away from ABC 
for a reported $400,000 yearly, and on Jan. 
22. with Ohlmeyer as executive producer, the 
network launched its new Sunday afternoon 
anthology show, SportsWorld. This is a large 
departure for a very conservative network that 
long prided itself on being “No. I in live sports 
television.” Accent on “live.” 

In certain respects, Sports World resembles 
both ABC’s Wide World of Sports and 
CBS’ Sports Spectacular, and weekend 
viewers may feel that with the addition of 
SportsWorld they are watching the same 
events in triplicate instead of duplicate: the 
customary boxing bout; assorted Bulgars 
hoisting weights; and a little wrist wrestling— 
all of it coming from Las Vegas, the site tel¬ 
evision executives consider the true Olym¬ 


pus. Off its first seven pro¬ 
grams, however, Sports¬ 
World has at least tried for 
a fresh look even though 
its critics put it down as 
basically a "three-year 
pregame show for the 
Moscow Olympics.” 

There is some truth in 
that. Having paid a hefty 
$85 million for the rights 
to the 1980 Summer 
Olympics, NBC decided 
to cover them with 150 
hours of telecasts. Sports¬ 
World will be used to 
build viewer (and adver¬ 
tiser) interest in this huge 
chunk of air time by mak¬ 
ing the U.S. aware of the 
various athletic competitions that lead up to 
the Games themselves. “Our hope is to de¬ 
velop a nationwide awareness of upcoming 
Olympic performers,” says Ohlmeyer. “We 
also want to hone our production standards. 
We have already sent crews all over the world 
looking for the right amateur events to do.” 
To help personalize the prospective Olympic 
competitors, NBC has hired independent pro¬ 
ducer-writer-director Bud Greenspan, who 
was responsible for Public Broadcasting’s 
widely praised The Olympiad two years ago. 

Beyond building a potential Olympic au¬ 
dience, Ohlmeyer hopes to make Sports¬ 
World a show for the entire family, and NBC’s 
ratings can use any part of any family any¬ 
time. The first three editions of SportsWorld 
averaged 15.5 million viewers, an increase of 
8 million from a year ago when the network 
was showing Grandstand in the same time 
slot, but SportsWorld still didn’t draw the au¬ 
dience of CBS’ telecasts of NBA basketball. 

Ohlmeyer was born in New Orleans, grew 
up in Glenview, Ill. and attended Notre 
Dame. Ohlmeyer has worked in virtually all 
areas of television and as production assis¬ 
tant, director and producer, and picked up 
vast technical knowledge from Arledge, with 
whom he was associated through three Sum¬ 
mer Olympics. Within the television indus¬ 
try—as opposed to the world at large—Ohl¬ 
meyer is best known for Monday Night 
Football, which, he says, became such a huge 


success because ABC made the games "an 
event, something special. Monday nights be¬ 
came a happening.” 

SportsWorld is put together so that its first 
and longest segment usually deals with an 
Olympic-related event and occupies up to half 
of the 90-minute show. That, at any rate, is 
the theory. In the first seven shows, though. 
SportsWorld carried only four Olympic-type 
events: two track and field meets, a two-part 
report on women’s gymnastics, and a wom¬ 
en’s international swimming meet. Jousting, 
the feature for Feb. 26, was dropped as an 
Olympic sport some years ago. 

The first segment is followed by what NBC 
calls “a minor event, a sport not covered rou¬ 
tinely on television.” On the early shows, this 
turned out to mean shorties on such sports as 
softball on ice. 

Following these. SportsWorld takes a top¬ 
ic in the news and undertakes to explore all 
sides of it. On the first three broadcasts the 
subject was violence in sports among players 
and fans. The difficulty here was that after 
painstakingly demonstrating the connection 
between sports and violence all over the 
world, Ohlmeyer and company left the view¬ 
er with a headful of mixed feelings and a va¬ 
riety of possible answers to the problem. Un¬ 
fortunately, one person not interviewed was 
NBA Commissioner Larry O’Brien, who re¬ 
fused to talk to SportsWorld because it ap¬ 
peared at the same time as an NBA telecast. 

One of Ohlmeyer’s future projects for dis¬ 
cussion will be trashsport and how TV deals 
with it. Because Ohlmeyer has produced 
shows such as Superstars (ABC), US Against 
the World (NBC) and that absolutely must-, 
miss. Battle of the Network Stars (ABC), how 
he handles that subject should be fascinating 
to behold. 

Notwithstanding, what is most commend¬ 
able so far about SportsWorld is its intention 
to give devotees of amateur athletics a chance 
to see something different. On the schedule 
in coming weeks are the finals of the AIAW 
basketball tournament, U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. bas¬ 
ketball, and two amateur ring events includ¬ 
ing the National Golden Gloves and Armed 
Forces boxing. The main question about the 
rest of the series is whether it can avoid look¬ 
ing too much like Wide World and Sports 
Spectacular. end 
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Get THE HONDA 
HOBBTTHABTT 


The Honda moped has arrived! It's 
the Hobbit!™ And as its name implies, 
it s a friend you can depend on. 

The Hobbit turns your everyday 
v dull driving trips into bright happy 
Hobbit hops. 

Hobbit power is provid¬ 
ed by an economical. 

1 dependable Honda two- 
stroke engine. Or, by 
vour equally dependable 
feet on the 
pedals. 


Shifting and clutching? Forget it. 
The 1978 Hobbit PA-50 has a Honda 
V-Matic™ transmission that’s all 
automatic. Starting offs a breeze. 
Hiding — nice and easy. 

The Hobbit comes complete 
with the quality characteristics that 
Hondas are famous for: 

A love of comfort—full front and 
rear suspension, a soft seat. 

Incredible attention to detail — 
just look closely at its design and 
features: automatic lights on. stand¬ 
ard dual mirrors and automatic 
choke cut-off. 


A very agreeable nature— 
to fit varying state laws, there's 
a red Hobbit with a 20 mph 
top speed and a yellow one 
with 30 mph tops. 

And a solid belief in security— 
every Hobbit carries a Honda war¬ 
ranty backed bv nearly 1.800 Honda 
dealers across America. 

All in all. the Hobbit’s a mighty 
friendly helpful fellow to take on 
your travels. A good habit to get on 
to. Just start with a short trip to 
vour Honda dealer. 


A mopedsjust a moped, unless its a Honda. 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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when SCHWINN 9 does it... 

— it’s done RIGHT! 



BUILT FOR FUN . . . BUILT FOR COMFORT . . . BUILT TO LAST 


THE 1978 SCHWINN 5-SPEED SUBURBAN BICYCLE 


Schwinn brings back old fashioned comfort to bicycle riding 
with the new 1978 Schwinn 5-Speed Surburban . . . easy riding 
upright position, comfortable padded mattress saddle, and 
tourist style handlebars . . , and if that isnt' enough . . . add 
these three outstanding cycling developments. .. 

... 5-speed gears with the new Positron 
positive action shifting system. 

.. . New FF system that permits foolproof 
shifting while coasting or pedalling. 

... Schwinn diamond lightweight style 

frame ... no one builds a bike like Schwinn. 

Plus front and rear handbrakes. 4-coat baked-on finish, and 
Schwinn quality craftsmanship that assures years of riding 
pleasure. 


When it's dependable service you can count on. and the best 
of bicycles, too ... go to where bicycles are a business and not 
a sideline . . . Your nearby Schwinn Service Dealer . . . every 
new Schwinn is properly assembled, adjusted, and ready-to- 
ride at no extra cost. 30-day checkup included. When Schwinn 
does if, it’s done right! 


Send 25c for your copy of the 
new 1978 full-color 64-page 
Schwinn Bicycle Catalog. 



The Schwinn 5-speed Suburban is priced at S149.95* 
Mtg's. suggested price, slightly higher in some areas 


SCHWINN* 


‘Prices and specifications 
are subject to change 
without notice. 


SCHWINN BICYCLE COMPANY, 1824 N. Kostner, Chicago, IL 60639 





COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Joe Jares 


T he Metropolitan Collegiate Athletic 
Conference is commonly known as 
the Metro 7, but it really should be 
called the Metro 6 plus Florida State. 
That institution, you see, is located in 
Tallahassee, which is hardly a metropolis, 
having about only as many residents as 
Kalamazoo or Waterloo, too. Still, the 
Metro 7 is nothing if not well promot¬ 
ed. Only three years old, it has its own 
weekly newspaper, its own radio net¬ 
work and its own TV network. 

Last week the hype was carried over 
to the conference’s basketball tourna¬ 
ment in Cincinnati, at which there were 
Metro billboards, posters, banners, lug¬ 
gage tags, T shirts, badges and pens. Bar¬ 
maids at a downtown disco, Lucy’s in 
the Sky, even wore i’m a metromamac 
halter tops. 

But, as rarely happens, the play under 
the hoops surpassed the hoopla. The 
tournament had just about everything— 
upsets, speedups, slowdowns, come- 
downs and. something no such event 
should be without, a referee excoriated. 
The Saturday night climax in Riverfront 
Coliseum was a superb championship 
game between Florida State, 11-1 in reg¬ 
ular league play, and Louisville, twice a 
loser to Florida State in league play. 
This time Louisville won 94-93 on a 
nick-of-time basket by last-minute sub¬ 
stitute Roger Burkman. his only points 
of the game. 

Louisville (22-6) now moves on to an 
NCAA first-round game against St. 
John’s (N.Y.) in Tulsa this week. Florida 
State (23-5), which was ignored by the 
NCAA two years ago despite a 22-5 rec¬ 
ord, received an at-large bid and will 
meet Kentucky at Knoxville. 

Actually, the most interesting team in 
the tournament was Georgia Tech, which 
is coached by a crew-cut Kentuckian 
named Dwane Morrison. He speaks in 
what Atlanta sportswriters call “Dwan- 
ese,” which is sort of a country-boy, let’s- 
us-go-possum-huntin’ version of Stengel- 
ese. Because its effect depends greatly on 
Morrison’s dramatic pauses and wide- 
eyed, sometimes-bewildered expression, 
it doesn’t translate well into print, but it 
steals the show at luncheons and other af¬ 
fairs endemic to tournaments. 

Morrison's players are fascinating, 
too, particularly jump-shooting Sammy 
Drummer, who signed letters of intent 
for, or showed up at, Indiana, Austin 


Peay. Gardner-Webb and DeKalb South 
JC before enrolling at Georgia Tech. His 
teammate, Tico Brown (like Drummer, 
he’s from Indiana), was born Quautico 
Moreno Brown. 

“Dwane Morrison is an interesting 
study.” says Cincinnati Coach Gale Cat¬ 
lett. “He’d like everybody to think he’s a 
farmer who doesn’t know anything about 
the game, doesn't have any players and 
has his wife tell him what to do. He’s 
the slickest guy in the league.” 

Catlett proved to be a prophet when 
the Yellow Jackets, playing as deliber¬ 
ately as country boys strolling to the fish- 
in’ hole, upset Cincinnati 39-38 in the 
first round. It was the fewest points 
scored by the Bearcats in 29 years. 

“I’m a damn ham,” said Morrison. “I 
expect to win ever’ game I play.” He end¬ 
ed with. "Bless you, brothers.” 

He almost won again the next night 
over Florida State, which had had a 
bye the first round, but the Seminoles 
pulled it out 71-69, helped by a foul 
call that erased a Georgia Tech tip-in 
with 1:01 left on the clock. (One coach 
who votes in the UPI poll must have 
seen something in the tea leaves. He 
voted Georgia Tech fifth in the nation 
the previous week despite its 14-11 rec¬ 
ord, and as a result Tech jumped from 
nowhere to No. 18.) 

Florida State, which had lost only four 
games all season, came into Cincinnati 
ranked No. 11 in both wire-service polls 
and the tournament's No. 1 seed. The 
Seminoles featured muscular 6' 1" For¬ 
ward Harry Davis and several other good 
big men, plus three talented guards: 
Eugene Harris, the outside shooter; Tony 
Jackson, the league leader in assists and 
steals; and the “sixth starter,” Mickey 
Dillard, the penetrator. 

The team was put together by 12th- 
year Coach Hugh Durham, Louisville 
born and reared, who was a star guard 
for Florida State from 1956 to 1959. Dur¬ 
ham was the Florida open racquet-ball 
champion in 1973, but he no doubt 
reached the height of his sports career 
in 1972 when his Seminoles made the 
NCAA final, where they lost to UCLA. 

Durham tried not to miss a bet in Cin¬ 
cinnati. His mother, Mrs. Mary Shaffer 
of Louisville, had seen only two Florida 
State games this season, both of which 
FSU lost. Although she was in Cincy, 
she and Hugh jointly decided that she 
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The Crums 
take 
the cake 

Louisville upset Florida State to win 
the Metro 7 title for Coach Denny Crum 


would skip the games. "A combination 
of superstitions,” said Durham. 

Louisville didn’t have a bye, but it 
had the equivalent: an opener against 
Tulane. The Cardinals won 93-64 and, 
as usual. Guard Rick Wilson and his 
backcourt partner, Darrell (Dr. Dunk) 
Griffith, were impressive. Not so much 
fun was game No. 2 against Memphis 
Slate, which had disposed of St. Louis 
in the first round. Louisville beat Mem¬ 
phis 67-62, aided considerably by the 
bad shots taken at the end by Memphis 
Guard Alvin Wright. Afterward, Lou¬ 
isville Coach Denny Crum verbally at- 
continued 


Turner: 17 points one game, 12 stitches another 




COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

tacked Referee Ray Sonnenberg of Belle¬ 
ville. III. 

“There was one guy out there in a 
striped shirt who was definitely preju¬ 
diced against Louisville.” raged Crum, 
who went on to say that it was the sec¬ 
ond-worst officiating job he had ever seen 
and that Sonnenberg would “never work 
another Louisville game. I'll guarantee 
you that.” He didn’t specify what the 
worst-officiated game had been, or what 
had happened to that villain. 

In seven seasons at Louisville the 
41-year-old Crum, a former player and 
assistant coach under John Wooden at 
UCLA, has proved himself one of the 
best coaches in the nation. He has the sec¬ 
ond-best record. 161-43, of any active 
major-college coach, trailing only Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas’ Jerry Tarkanian. One of 
the reasons he has won almost 80% of 
his games is that he recruits top players, 
and they were needed against Memphis 
State. Wilson and Griffith, both Louis¬ 
ville products, combined for 34 points, 
and a third hometowner. 6' 4" Bobby 
Turner, played his usual good game in 
the frontcourt despite resplitting his fore¬ 
head and requiring 12 stitches, bringing 
the total to 47. or more than Franken¬ 
stein’s monster. 

The championship game was televised 
to the league’s network of nearly 30 sta¬ 
tions. with Cincinnati alumnus Oscar 
Robertson doing the color, and it had to 
be one of the best shows on the tube this 
winter. The girls at Lucy’s couldn’t have 
matched the moves, and the shooting was 
of the long-range guided-missile variety. 

This will give some idea of how tal¬ 
ented the athletes on the two teams are: 
Florida State’s Kris Anderson, a 6' 8" 
bean pole, hit nine of 12 shots, most of 
them from 15 feet or more. Louisville’s 
Turner, despite the bandages, connected 
on seven of 10. Harris, the six-foot Flor¬ 
ida State outside shooter, fought and 
scratched and leaped for nine rebounds. 

Paced by Wilson (who shot eight for 
eight in the first half, 12 for 15 in the 
game). Louisville led from the opening 
moments until Harris’ two free throws 
with 1:25 left made it 91-90 Florida 
State. Ricky Gallon sank two free throws 
to enable the Cardinals to regain the lead, 
but the Seminoles’ Tony Jackson took it 
back by making two free throws with nine 
seconds to go. 

By this time Griffith and Wilson had 
fouled out. and Crum had to insert Burk- 
man. a 6' 5" freshman guard who had 


shot only 31 % from the field this season. 
Louisville’s in-bounds pass was supposed 
to go to Tony Branch, a fine ball han¬ 
dler. but he was covered. It went instead 
to Burkman. who. looking as if he had 
practiced all his life for just such a mo¬ 
ment. dribbled all the way down the 
court, once going behind his back, and 
shot a 15-foot fall-away jumper from the 
left baseline. Swish! It was 94-93 for Lou¬ 
isville with two seconds left. 

Florida State almost performed a 
miracle of its own. Anderson threw a 
perfect in-bounds pass to Davis under 
the hoop, but Davis, catching the ball in 
mid-leap and closely guarded, missed his 
back-over-the-head bank shot at the 
buzzer. 

Maybe Hugh Durham’s mother had 
sneaked into the Coliseum after all. 


THE WEEK 

iFcb. 27-March St 

by MIKE DELNAGRO 


Min\A/rQT ^ddie Sutton, coach of 
IVIIUVVL.D I SWC co-champion Ar¬ 
kansas. arrived at the conference tournament 
in Houston carrying a proposal for a change 
in the playoff procedure. In essence. Sutton 
wanted the rules modified to give both the 
first- and second-place teams—instead of just 
the league champ—byes into the semifinals. 
It was understandable that such a suggestion 
should come from Sutton, because a techni¬ 
cality prevented his team from getting the bye 
this season. “I have two plans—Plan A and 
Plan B.” Sutton announced to the press. 

“Wrong, Eddie.” interrupted SWC official 
Bill Morgan. “ We’ve got Plan A. You have 
Plan Band Plan C.” 

Maybe Sutton knew something. Two games 
into the tournament Arkansas was upset by 
Houston 70-69. (Nonetheless, the 28-3 Hogs 
were awarded an NCAA at-large berth.) The 
Cougars trailed by one with :08 to play, when 
Arkansas’ Ron Brewer was fouled and went 
to the line for a one-and-one. But Brewer, an 
86% free-throw shooter, bounced his shot 
hard off the rim. Houston got the rebound 
and whisked the ball upcourt. where Cecile 
Rose fired in the game-winning shot. “We 
lost five games by one point.” said Cougar 
Coach Guy Lewis. “But this makes up for all 
of them.” 

The next day Houston used its superior 
bench and board strength to win the tour¬ 
nament with a 92-90 victory over 22-4 Texas, 
which had gotten the bye to the finals. The 
Cougars' front line of Rose. Mike Schultz. 
Chet Thompson and George Walker drew 12 


personals from three Texas centers and won 
the rebounding battle 52-38. And reserves 
Walker, Mark Trammell and Cedric Fears 
chipped in with 29 points. In contrast. Texas 
got only 13 points from its bench. Houston 
led most of the way and held a 92-86 edge 
with six seconds to go. Only the Longhorns' 
last-second ball hawking, which led to a field 
goal and two free throws by Texas Guard 
John Moore, made the score close. The vic¬ 
tory was Houston's 10th in the last 11 games. 
"Playing at home gave them a slight edge." 
said losing Coach Abe Lemons. “But Eddie 
Sutton will come up with some proposal to 
fix that. He'll come up with a plan that will 
have us all playing at Fayetteville." 

Missouri (14-15) will be the sole NCAA 
playoff team with a losing record. The Tigers 
earned the honor by upsetting Iowa State. Ne¬ 
braska and Kansas State en route to winning 
the Big-Eight tournament championship. In 
the finals. Missouri beat Kansas State in over¬ 
time when Center Stan Ray hit six of six free 
throws for a 71-68 victory. "We wound up 
playing hogs in the corn." said an elated Mis¬ 
souri Coach Norm Stewart. “That’s when you 
forget everything and do whatever you can 
think of to try to win.” After conducting his 
postgame interview outside the Tiger locker 
room. Stewart invited the press inside, hol¬ 
lering to his players. “Hold onto your stuff, 
here come the journalists." 

Kansas State had reached the final by beat¬ 
ing regular-season champion—and NCAA 
at-large tournament choice—Kansas 87-76. 

Creighton won the Missouri Valley post¬ 
season championship by defeating Indiana 
State 54-52 as Rick Apke scored with two sec¬ 
onds left. En route to the finals. State dumped 
West Texas 90-71 and Bradley 88-81. After 
each game, the losing coach (Ron Ekker and 
Joe Stowell) got fired. 

1. ARKANSAS (28-3) 

2. KANSAS (24-4) 3. LOUISVILLE (22-6) 

XA/rOT "This is hard to believe. 1 feel 
WHO I like I’m spinning in circles." 
gushed New Mexico’s Marvin Johnson. John¬ 
son was not nearly as dizzy as Colorado State 
after he had led the Lobos to a 111-88 win 
by connecting on 21 of 27 shots and eight 
free throws. With 1:15 to play and 18,101 
fans in Albuquerque's University Arena on 
their feet chanting, "Marvin. Marvin." John¬ 
son drilled in two foul shots for his 49th and 
50th points, breaking the WAC single-game 
record held by a couple of old pros, Wyo¬ 
ming’s Flynn Robinson (1964) and Utah’s 
Jerry Chambers (1966). Two days later John¬ 
son pumped in 32 points as New Mexico sank 
Wyoming 93-74 and clinched the WAC ti¬ 
tle. Johnson's shooting so impressed team¬ 
mate Willie Howard that Howard crowed. “I 
want UCLA. Bring them on. We’re ready to 
lake on the world." 

The WAC's second-place team. Utah. 

continued 
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If you're looking for a 
great little number. 
$3541 


When you come in to price our 
Pontiacs, take a big look at our 
nifty Sunbird. It’s got a manu¬ 
facturer’s suggested retail price 
of $3541 including dealer 
preparation. Taxes, title, license, 
destination charges additional. 
Priced higher in California. 


This is what you’ll see: Full 
vinyl bucket seats • Cut-pile 
carpeting • Cast-iron 4-cylinder 
engine • Deluxe cushion steer¬ 
ing wheel • Cigar lighter • High- 
level sound insulation • Window 
frame and drip moldings 
• Quad rectangular headlamps 


• Stowaway spare tire. That’s a 
lot of great equipment for one 
great Sunbird. Price it. Price all 
our Pontiacs. Sunbird 
equipped with engines 
built by various GM divi¬ 
sions. See your dealer. 




Pontiac Sunbird 






lyee Lake, British Columbia, Canada 


Canada at its best 





Enjoy the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist® 


CANADIAN 

MIST. 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, © 1977. 








COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

raised its record to 22-5 and earned an 
NCAA bid by whipping Brigham Young 
81-74. Ute seniors Jeff Judkins and Buster 
Matheney scored 47 points, giving them a 
combined career total of 3,154 and making 
them the highest scoring duo in Ute history. 

Also bid hunting was independent Utah 
State, which pushed its record to 21-6 by 
thrashing Montana 89-68 and St. Mary’s 
96-80. "I'm satisfied,” said Coach Dutch Be I- 
nap, comforted by the fact that the Aggies 
had victories over two regular-season confer¬ 
ence champions, Montana (Big Sky) and Fres¬ 
no State (PCAA). Not satisfied was the 
NCAA, which chose to overlook them. 

They’re called McCarthy’s Kids because 
the coach is named Neil McCarthy and four 
of the starters are sophomores. Actually, they 
are the Weber State Wildcats, and going into 
the Big Sky championship game against Mon¬ 
tana, McCarthy figured his kids’ task was 
threefold: hold high-scoring Grizzly Guard 
Michael Ray Richardson closer to 20 points 
than 40, draw Montana out of its zone and 
neutralize the Grizzlies’ home-court crowd. 
With Bruce Collins hawking Richardson and 
with a lot of crisp passing, the Wildcats man¬ 
aged to do all three. They also overcame an 
eight-point halftime deficit to beat Montana 
62-55 in overtime. In the extra period the 
Grizzlies missed their first two shots, enabling 
Weber to take a 52-49 edge on baskets by 
Rob McKone and Collins. Thereafter it was 
a foul-shooting contest, and Weber won that, 
too, sinking nine of 10, four of them in the 
last minute by Forward Kurt Moore. 

Fullerton State breezed by Long Beach 
State 64-53 to win the PCAA tournament, 
after regular-season co-champs San Diego 
State and Fresno State were subdued in the 
semis. The Aztecs were beaten 64-50 by the 
Titans, and Fresno fell 68-62 in overtime to 
Long Beach. 

UCLA warmed up for the NCAAs by 
trouncing USC 91-78 and Michigan 96-70. 

1. UCLA (24-2) 

2. N. MEXICO (24-3) 3. SAN FRANCISCO (22-5) 

n A QT Syracuse. Providence. Temple. 
LrAO I VMJ and Rutgers, 20-game win¬ 
ners all, began the week with bright prospects 
for winning one of the area’s regional and con¬ 
ference playoffs and thereby earning an 
NCAA tournament berth. At week’s end they 
all had a third thing in common: upset losses, 
which prevented all but Syracuse and Prov¬ 
idence from making the NCAAs. 

St. Bonaventure upended Syracuse 70-69 
in the ECAC Southern-Upstate Regional. 
Trailing 69-68 with 2:15 left, the Bonnies 
began holding the ball for a last shot, while 
Syracuse laid back in its 2-3 zone. With 
only :I2 to play, Bonaventure got what it 
was wailing for when Delmar Harrod canned 
a short jumper. Syracuse's Marty Byrnes got 
ofT a 12-footer at the buzzer, but it fell 
continued 




ways to 
improve 
your game 

Play your game better with the help 
of these new. hard-hitting teaching manuals 
from Sports Illustrated. Each hardcover 
book offers dozens of step-by-step pictures 
and easy-to-follow explanations that pinpoint 
winning methods — everything from basics to strategic 
masterstrokes. Written to get the message across quickly, 
each book includes training techniques, exercises, tactics 
and proven guidance from top teaching pros. Judo. Handball and 
Football Quarterback — they’re designed to make you a winner. 

Other best-selling volumes in the series i send 54.95 for each book desired. 
Tennis, Soccer, Baseball, Training with Weights plus 50c handling, to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Football Defense, Basketball. I Dtpl.03t3Box 7777-R0400, Phila . Pa 19101 

The do-it-this-way books from Sports Illustrated 
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short. However, the Oranges’ 22-4 record 
in regular-season games was good enough 
to convince the NCAA that Syracuse de¬ 
served a bid, too. The Bonnies then nailed 
down their berth by nosing out Virginia Com¬ 
monwealth 63-61 on a foul-line jumper by 
Center Tim Waterman, an infrequent and 
often inaccurate outside shooter, with one 
second left on the clock. The Rams had 
surged to the final by pulling aa upset, too: 
they beat I7th-ranked Georgetown 88-75 
as the Hoyas’ top scorer. Derrick Jackson, 
sat out with a bleeding ulcer. 

Before Providence met Rhode Island for 
the New England Regional championship, the 
Rhode Island senate unanimously passed a 
resolution wishing the Friars “much success 
and prosperity." So much for abusing the state 
university. In a game in which there were 15 
lead changes and four ties, the Rams defeat¬ 
ed the Friars 65-62. ending almost 20 years 
of playing second banana to Providence in 
the Ocean State. With his team ahead 50-49 
midway through the second half, Rhody's Irv 
Chatman blocked a shot that led to a layup 
by Stan Wright. Then Sly Williams made a 
steal and fed Wright for another basket and a 
five-point lead that Providence never over¬ 
came. The Friars did overcome any reluctance 
that loss may have engendered in NCAA se¬ 
lectors. They got an at-large bid to the Mid¬ 
east Regionals. 

“My pregame talk came right out of Star 
Wars." said La Salle Coach Paul Westhead. 
“I told them the Force is with you. And it 
was with Darryl Gladden at the end." It sure 
was. With his team trailing Temple, which 
had a 22-3 regular-season record, by one 
point and :02 to play. Gladden popped in a 25- 
footer that propelled the Explorers to a 73-72 
win and the East Coast Conference tourna¬ 
ment title. “It looked four feet short." West- 
head said. "I thought the basket came out 
and sucked the ball in." Earlier. La Salle had 
knocked off Delaware 97-85 and St. Joe’s 
(Pa.) 89-82. behind 63 points and 35 rebounds 
by Forward Michael Brooks. 

Furman trounced Marshall 69-53 to win 
the Southern Conference tournament, getting 
20 points from Guard Bruce Grimm, a trans¬ 
fer from Providence. In the semifinals. Mar¬ 
shall’s Harley Davidson Major had scored 26 
points in a 76-71 upset of VMI. the confer¬ 
ence champion in 1976 and 1977. 

Villanova won the Eastern Eight champi¬ 
onship, surviving a furious second-half rally 
to beat West Virginia 63-59. The Wildcats 
led by 17 points with 10 minutes to go. but 
the Mountaineers whittled the lead to four 
with :55 left. Then Wildcat freshman Alex 
Bradley sank two free throws, and West Vir¬ 
ginia was finished. Earlier. West Virginia. 
10-15 during the season, rocked Duquesne 
59-57 and regular-season champion Rutgers 
81-74. It was the second straight year in 
which the Scarlet Knights finished on top and 
were knocked off in the tournament by a reg¬ 


ular-season also-ran. “That’s why they have 
these great playoffs—I guess." said glum Rut¬ 
gers Coach Tom Young. 

St. John’s slid past Iona 83-80 and Army 
65-63 to win the ECAC Metro championship, 
but it was Cadet Gary Winton who set Nas¬ 
sau Coliseum abuzzing. Playing with a pulled 
calf muscle in the semis. Winton scored 
Army’s first six points in overtime as the Ca¬ 
dets edged Seton Hall 81-79. Against St. 
John’s, Winton rang up 25 points and kept 
Army alive until he fouled out. with the Red- 
men nursing a 61-57 lead and 1:28 to play. 
Winton’s fifth personal came on a controver¬ 
sial play. He leaped into the air to block a 
drive by Gordon Thomas, had second 
thoughts and then hung on the rim to avoid 
landing on Thomas. Referees charged him 
with a personal and a technical, fouls that so 
riled Army Coach Mike Krzyzewski that he 
drew a technical, too. Thomas sank four of 
the five free throws, putting the game out of 
reach. “Winton’s the strongest guy I’ve ever 
seen." said St. John’s Forward George John¬ 
son. “If there’s a war. I want him up front." 

Penn clinched the Ivy title, routing Cor¬ 
nell 98-74. but needed help from archrival 
Princeton to do it. The day before winning 
at Ithaca. N. Y.. the Quakers were upset 88-84 
by Columbia, which put the Lions into a tie 
with Penn. Princeton then clobbered Colum¬ 
bia 59-44 to seal the championship for Penn. 

1. DUKE (23-6) 

2. N. CAROLINA (23-7) 3. ST. BONA. (21-7) 

[Wlinc AQT One of these days Min- 
IVIIL/tlMO I nesota will- learn about 
holding halftime ceremonies to retire a play¬ 
er’s number. Leading Michigan State 38-34 
at the intermission, the Gophers performed 
the rites on Center Mychal Thompson’s jer¬ 
sey—and Michigan State rallied to win 71-70. 
Five years ago Minnesota retired Jim Brew¬ 
er's shirt at halftime, and Iowa overcame a 
big deficit to win. Not that Thompson's No. 
43 did not deserve to be honored. Early in 
the game Thompson scored his 1,477th point 
to break the Big Ten career-scoring record 
held by Purdue's Rick Mount. He went on to 
pump in 20 points, but that was not enough 
as a last-second free throw by Earvin John¬ 
son gave Michigan State the victory. John¬ 
son scored 24 points and Greg Kelser added 
27 when the Spartans drubbed Wisconsin 
89-75 to clinch the Big Ten title. 

By beating Illinois 77-66 and Iowa 71-55. 
Indiana leaped over Purdue—which lost to 
Northwestern 80-71 and the Illini 67-66— 
into a second-place lie with Minnesota in the 
Big Ten. The victories. Indiana's eighth and 
ninth in 10 games, ran its record to 20-7. 
good enough for an NCAA at-large bid. 

SEC champion Kentucky tuned up for the 
NCAAs by blasting Georgia 78-67 and Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas 92-70 as Rick Robey and Jack 
Givens pumped in a total of 80 points. Mis¬ 


sissippi State. 18-8 overall, beat LSU 68-67 
and Auburn 83-82 to take second place in 
the SEC with a 13-4 conference record. 

Five DePaul players—Dave Corzine. Joe 
(Godfather) Ponsetto. Curtis Watkins. Wil¬ 
liam (Don’t Call Me Bill) Dise and Gary Gar¬ 
land—scored in double figures as the Blue 
Demons cinched an NCAA berth and spoiled 
Illinois State’s hopes for one, with a 96-84 tri¬ 
umph. But for Ponsetto the victory was bit¬ 
tersweet. While driving a few hours before 
game time, he struck 6-year-old Paul Wat¬ 
son. who was taken to a Chicago hospital with 
a broken leg, Ponsetto stayed with the boy 
until an hour before tip-off and. understand¬ 
ably. had trouble concentrating once the game 
began. He failed to score until 19 minutes 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

MARVIN JOHNSON: Playing only 67 min¬ 
utes in league title-clinching wins over 
Colorado State and Wyoming. New Mex¬ 
ico’s forward scored 82 points—includ¬ 
ing a WAC-record 50 against the Rams. 


had elapsed. "1 felt helpless." he said. “The ac¬ 
cident put basketball into perspective. It’s just 
a game." DePaul also popped Valparaiso 
89-62 and finished with a 25-2 record, the 
best among the nation’s independents. 

Marquette pounded Butler 90-79 and eked 
out an 80-77 victory at Detroit before a rec¬ 
ord crowd of 11.065 at Calihan Hall. With 
the teams deadlocked 69-69 and 1:47 left to 
play. Warrior Jim Boylan connected on a free 
throw and Jerome Whitehead sank a field goal 
to put Marquette ahead to stay. The Titans fin¬ 
ished with a 24-3 record but were not se¬ 
lected for the NCAAs. 

Dayton upset Notre Dame 66-59 as Erv 
Giddings and Jim Paxson combined for 45 
points. The loss dropped the Irish record to 
19-6. Right, they got an NCAA bid anyway. 

Central Michigan 68. Toledo 68. end of reg¬ 
ulation. Central Michigan 76, Toledo 76. end 
of first overtime. The teams were also tied at 
84-84, 88-88 and 97-97 at the end of three 
more overtimes. It was not until the fifth ex¬ 
tra period that Central Michigan's K. C. Janer 
made two free throws with five seconds left 
and lifted the Chippewas to a 109-107 vic¬ 
tory. The win resulted in a four-team logjam 
in the Mid-American Conference; Central 
Michigan, Toledo. Miami and Bowling Green 
all still battling for the title. Earlier Toledo 
had edged Miami 81-79 in overtime, but the 
Redskins rebounded by defeating Ball State 
74-64. 

Western Kentucky beat Austin Peay 77-69 
to win the Ohio Valley tournament. Peay got 
to the title game by edging the regular-sea¬ 
son co-champion. Middle Tennessee. 66-61. 

1. KENTUCKY (24-2) 

2. DePAUL (25-2) 3. MARQUETTE (24-3) 
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"These days, 
why dol smoke?” 



“With all the talk about 
smoking and high tar, it 
didn’t take much imagina¬ 
tion for me to conclude 
that the cigarette of the 
future would taste good 
and probably be low in 
tar as well. 

“So I figured why 
wait till then? 

“After all, 1 like to 
smoke. For taste. For 


enjoyment. 

“So I started looking 
for a low-tar cigarette 
that could give me 
everything I wanted 
from smoking. 

“Well, that wasn't 
easy. Most low-tar cig¬ 
arettes had no taste and 
drawing on them made 
my cheeks meet. 

“Then I discovered 
Vantage. 

"It was my kind of 
cigarette. It gave me taste. 
Pleasure. And the low tar 1 
was looking for. 


"Vantage is the cig¬ 
arette a lot of smokers 
are going to be turn¬ 
ing to in years to 
come. 

“For me it was a 
lot more pleasurable 
to turn to them today. 




John O'Neill 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 


Ykntage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER: 11 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

MENTHOL: 11 mg. "tar”. 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG. 77 ; 
FILTER 100's : 11 mg. "tar”. 0.9 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette by FTC method. 





HOCKEY / E M. Swift 


How 5'9"goes into 6’*4‘ 

With room to spare, of course. But Don Edwards, the rookie goa/tender of the 
Buffalo Sabres, imagines he's a six-byfour board and wills pucks out of the net 


R ookie Goaltender Don Edwards calls 
himself a six-by-four—the dimen¬ 
sions of the goal mouth. His BufTalo Sa¬ 
bre teammates call him Penguin—sorry. 
Mr. Cey, there are two of you now—be¬ 
cause when he shuffles into position for 
Buffalo, one set of toes points northeast, 
toward Syracuse, while the other points 
in a northwesterly direction, toward Erie. 
Pa. They also call him Donnie Dark. for. 
uh, darker reasons. His captain, Danny 
Gare. all 5' 9" of him. calls Edwards “the 
little guy." And everyone in BufTalo calls 
him the Answer. 

The question, of course, has been the 
Buffalo Sabres' goaltending, and it has 
been asked since the team was organized 
in 1970. Forgettables Gary Bromley, Joe 
Daley. Rocky Farr and Al Smith are 


among the nine goalies who have mind¬ 
ed the nets during Buffalo’s eight years 
in the NHL. Roger Crozier and Gerry 
Desjardins, the two legitimate major 
league goalies the Sabres have had (Des¬ 
jardins is still with the team but has 
played in only three games this season), 
had histories of injuries and inconsisten¬ 
cy and. as a result, the position was never 
entirely settled. Now it is. The 22-year- 
old Edwards is likely to be Buffalo’s goal¬ 
ie fora long, longtime. 

Since being called up from the Sabres' 
Hershey farm club two-thirds of the way 
through last season. Edwards has played 
in 85 of Buffalo’s 91 games, and has post¬ 
ed a remarkable 2.59 goals-against av¬ 
erage. During that time he has played 
more minutes and won more games than 


any goalie in the NHL. Edwards thrives 
on the work. 'Right now I just can’t gel 
enough hockey." he says. Edwards was 
recently observed watching a Toronto- 
Minnesota game on television while lis¬ 
tening to a Chicago-Boston game on 
radio. “It’s how I learn." he explains. 
“You watch. You listen. You keep a men¬ 
tal book on players. I'm the best learner 
in the world." 

Before each game Edwards chants a 
phrase he found in the autobiography of 
Soviet Goalie Vladislav Tretiak: "I must 
play well; I must not betray my team- 
mates." Behind it all is a positive attitude 
that Edwards could put in a book called 
I'm O.K.. I'm a Six-by-Four. “I feel 
we’ve got to win every game 1-0,” he 
says. “Gerry Checvers [Boston's injured 
goaltender] has a great saying; ‘You get 
me two goals and you’ve won the game.' 
I'm the same way but I say. "You get me 
one.' Then it’s Stonesville. When I’m in 
there. I'm a six-by-four. I’m a board. It’s 
all mental. You just gel the old board out 
and stand it up. Like a golfer standing 
over a 10-foot putt. He wills the damn 
thing in the hole. I will the puck out.” 

Edwards, who has curled in enough 
10-footers through willpower that his golf 
handicap is three, has been a six-by-four 
in some very big games for the Sabres 
this season. He has the reputation of be¬ 
ing a "point hound." playing best when 
the two points for a win or one for a tie 
are on the line. "Of our 37 wins, he’s 
probably won 15 or 16 all by himself." 
says Defenseman Jocelyn Guevremont. 
Philadelphia and Montreal have been 
among the victims of his five shutouts. 
Stonesville. Against the four best teams 
in the National Hockey League—Mon¬ 
treal. the New York Islanders. Philadel¬ 
phia and Boston—Edwards has a phe¬ 
nomenal 2.00 goals-against average, and 
the Sabres have won 10 of the 15 games. 
That bodes well for Buffalo's hopes in 
the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

“Edwards is the reason we're challeng¬ 
ing for the second-best record in the 
league.” says George (Punch) Imlach, the 
only general manager in the Sabres’ his¬ 
tory. "The team's not going that well. Ed¬ 
wards is.” 

All season Buffalo has been in a battle 
with Boston for the Adams Division lead 
and with the Islanders. Flyers and Bru¬ 
ins for the right to play second fiddle to 
Montreal’s Stradivarius, despite off-sea¬ 
sons from some of the Sabres’ big scor- 
continued 


Masked marvel Edwards has played more games (58) and won more (32) than any other goalie 
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Most new car problems start 
just about the time 
most new car warranties stop. 

Introducing the Fiat 
2 year, 24,000 mile warranty. 


If anything major goes wrong with a car, 
chances are it won’t happen in the first year. 
That's why every new Fiat now comes with a 
2 year or 24.000 mile power train warranty. 


Manufacturer 

Standard new car 
warranty* 

Power train 
warranty* 

Fiat 

12 mos. or 12.000 mi. 

24 mos. or 

Toyota 

Datsun 

Honda 

Volkswagen 

Chevette 

Fiesta 

12 mos. or 12.000 mi. 
12 mos. or 12.000 mi. 
12 mos. or 12.000 mi. 
12 mos. or 20.000 mi. 
12 mos. or 12,000 mi. 
12 mos. or 12,000 mi. 

24.000 mi. on 
engine, trans¬ 
mission and 
drive train. 


So the first year, you’re covered for just 
about anything that could go wrong. 

And the second year, you’re covered for the 
major things like transmission, drive train and 
most engine parts. 

We can do this because, over the last few 
years, we’ve spent millions of dollars making Fiats 
more reliable and more dependable. 

And now we can pass the extra confidence 


we have in our cars on to you in the form of our 
new power train warranty. You can check out the 
warranty and the cars at any one of our almost 700 
Fiat dealers. 

And while you’re there, take a new Fiat for a 
drive. If you’ve never driven one, we predict you’ll 
really be amazed at the way it drives. 

And when you still have a power train 
warranty after most other cars’ warranties have 
expired, we predict you’ll really be glad you 
bought a Fiat. 

Here's Hoiv You’re Protected. 

Fiat Motors of North America. Inc. will 
warrant to the retail purchaser each part of each 
new 1978 Fiat except tires, batteries and normal 
maintenance items to be free, under normal use 
and service, from defect in material and work¬ 
manship for 12.000 miles or 12 months from the 
date of delivery, whichever event shall first occur. 
The transmission, drive train and most engine 
parts will be warranted for a total of 24,000 miles 
or 24 months from the date of delivery, whichever 
event occurs first. Any part found to be defective 
will be replaced or repaired at the option of Fiat. 
See your Fiat dealer for exact terms of the Fiat 
Motors of North America, Inc. Warranty. 



anna 

First we improved the car. 
Then we improved the warranty. 


’From date of delivery. 







In a class by itself. 

The new Koss PRO/4 Triple A. 



After we developed the world famous 
PRO/4AA, there was only one way to go. 
And that was to come out with a stereo¬ 
phone so much better, that it was in a 
class by itself. The result is the new Koss 
PRO/4 Triple A. The Triple A s extra 
large voice coil and oversize diaphragm 
expand the realm of pure sound with an 
unbelievable freshness and life-like 
intensity. And the Triple A s 10 Hz 
to 22 kHz frequency response offers 
a full bandwidth dynamic response 
rarely heard on the finest speakers. 

When you add to all that the 
Triple A's extra light con¬ 
struction and comfortable 
Pneumalite® suspension 
dual headband, you've 
got a stereophone in a 
class by itself. Just ask 
your Audio Dealer. 

He knows class. 


SKD55 stereophones 
hearing is believing 

KOSS CORPORATION, 4129 N. Port Washington Ave , Milwaukee, Wl 53212 
Kosi International/London, England • Kojj Limited/Ontario, Canada 


BRADSHAW 12... BALDNESS 

Terry scores over 
hair loss with 
New Man ‘Qaylar?! 


You can too! at your 

®]\ewMm 

BARBER / STYLIST 

a I selected New Man be¬ 
cause I am darned demanding 
and New Man Qaylar answered 
all my needs. Natural looking, 
natural living. Work or Play 
And now you can get with New 
Man, too. At one ot the thou¬ 
sands of certified, trained New 
Man barber,'stylists coast- 
to-coast. 

Look for the display with my 
picture or send for name and 
address of the New Man stylist 
nearest you. Tf 

CALL 800-328-0788 

In Minnesota Cal' Collett i612i 545-3838 



/'(») Mr Terry Bradshaw 

@JYEW^ World Headquarters 

MAX 7325 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 55426 

l am interested in natural appearance, too 
Please tell me about New Man Qaylar 
Name __ 


: ^978 MEW MAN a- 


trademarks S3 13 


HOCKEY continued 

ers. Says Imlach. "We've got people 
who’ve had less lhan good years, like 
lRene} Robert and IR/chardJ Marti n. 
These are supposed to be superstars, eh? 
Running around with 20 goals? [Andre] 
Savard’s got 15. So that slack is being 
taken up by Edwards.” 

Much credit for Buffalo's 37-13-14 
record goes to another rookie. Coach 
Marcel Pronovost. who has the Sabres 
thinking as a unit. He has used his bi¬ 
lingual talents to get his message across 
to the French Connection line of Ro¬ 
bert, Martin and Gilbert Perreault, whose 
firepower (563 goals in their five previ¬ 
ous years together) was offset by their de¬ 
ficiencies on defense. Says Defenseman 
Jim Schocnfeld. "When wc lost the puck, 
the forwards used to say, 'Let the de¬ 
fensemen get it back.' Now we have all 
five players going on defense. Marcel has 
us thinking alike.” 

Pronovost. a slow, brooding man who 
says nothing lightly, compares Edwards 
to some of the great ones of his day. “He 
reminds me a lot of Glenn Hall, with his 
butterfly style," Pronovost says. “Bui like 
[Johnny] Bower, he'll give you a hole, 
then take it away, and he has quick hands, 
like [Terry] Sawchuk.” 

Remarkably. Edwards, whose Uncle 
Roy played goal for Detroit and Pitts¬ 
burgh a few years back, did not goaltend 
in organized hockey until he was 13. "My 
father wouldn't let me in the goal until I 
proved I could skate," he says. "He didn't 
disapprove, he just knew the value of 
skating to a goalie." 

Consequently. Edwards looks very lit¬ 
tle like a six-by-four when he plays. He 
is small (5' 9", 157 pounds) and active in 
the manner of a Rogatien Vachon. chal¬ 
lenging shooters, cutting down angles, 
dropping into his butterfly. His style re¬ 
minds Imlach of Roger Crozier. whose 
autobiography. Daredevil Goalie, is the 
only book Edwards has ever read cover 
to cover (he did so three times). Like 
Glenn Hall. Crozier is remembered as 
much for his weak stomach as for his ac¬ 
robatic play, an affliction Donnie Dark 
does not share with his childhood idols. 

“All NHL goalies have fear." Edwards 
says. "You know the puck can hurt you. 
But you have to get a kind of killer in¬ 
stinct. You don’t want anyone to beat 
you, and you’ll do anything imaginable 
to stop them. If it takes your head, you’ll 
stop it with your head.” 

When Desjardins stopped one with his 
eye last February, Edwards got his 
continued 
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HOW TO HANDLE 
A HANGOVER. 



Alka-Seltzer 1! will give you fast relief because 

|| relief of regular V wWM | WMgtf ) 

W aspirin while B ■ W1 • 

protecting your stomach. 

In fact, it does wonders for your stomach. 
Fast. The antacids in Alka-Seltzer^ 
go to work instantly to neutralize 
the excess acid and bring soothing relief, 
gi dj/aT When you take Alka-Seltzer* for a 

hangover you will discover the remarkable 
truth behind that great little phrase you 
catch yourself humming all the time: “Plop plop, 

^_■ Fast. Fast. Fast. 


It is easy to handle a hangover. Follow 
these simple rules and you won’t get one: 

1. EkMTrtg^t^party unless they serve 

yourself at a party with an attractive fcf 

woman where they serve alcohol, 
you may end up with a hangover. gJjHKSZflAP 
You will have fun at the party. 

But the next morning you will not 
have fun with the hangover. 

Too much alcohol can give you 
a terrible headache. 

n ^t having such 
a swell time. Your 
^ nerves will not be 

And your stomach will be upset because 
too much alcohol creates excess acid. 

Your mouth may even begin to feel dry 

jfitf stomach and headache. 


Alka-Seltzer.® 
Plop plop, fizz fizz, 
>h # what a relief it is! 
Fast. Fast. test. 








A camera can explore the v. ,rld in 
ways your eyes can't, stopping action 
that's just a blur, bringing the distant up 
close, capturing fine detail you might 
miss. But the camera isn't an end in itself 
It's only as creative as 
the photographer 
behind it. 

The Canon AE-1 can 
make you a more'cre- 
ative photographer be¬ 
cause it gives you 
almost total creative ■«. 
freedom through com- ^ 

plete exposure automa- jr 

tion. To use it. you just . 

focus and shoot You 
simply forget you're using a camera and 
instead start creating beautiful photo¬ 
graphs. And with this kind of direct op¬ 
eration comes a versatility that's limited 
only by your imagination 

With the AE-1's unique Power Winder 


A. you have the option of motorized film 
advance so you're ready for every shot, or 
sequence photography of every move 
your subject makes, at up to two frames 
per second And the Speedlite 155A elim¬ 
inates flash mistakes 
forever, because it sets 
the AE-I s aperture 
and shutter speed 
Automatically 

J Both theAE-1 and its 

■ sister camera, the AT-1 

■ are capable of handling 
almost any photo¬ 
graphic challenge, ae- 

^ cepting almost forty 

Canon interchangeable 
lenses and dozens of accessories 

If you're interested in bringing your cre¬ 
ativity to life in pictures, you should be in¬ 
terested in the Canon AE-1 or AT-1 Both 
are very affordable And both will bring you 
worlds of photographic satisfaction 


Canon 


CwionUSA.lnc.Blde B? 1050 Al. Mom Biwl t 


■160176 Canon USA In 



HOCKEY continued 

chance. Called up from Hershey that day, 
he wished Al Smith. Desjardins’ back¬ 
up, good luck following the warm-ups be¬ 
fore a game against Minnesota. 

“You don’t know?’’ said Smith. 

“Know what?’' 

“You’re playing tonight.’’ 

“No, I, er, didn't know.” Edwards 
stammered, pulling his socks back up. 

Smith quit the team that night. “They 
were stuck with me then." Edwards says. 
He responded to the pressure by beating 
Minnesota and Toronto back to back, al¬ 
lowing two goals in each game. It was Im- 
lach’s decision to start the untested Ed¬ 
wards over Smith. 

“I took flak from the players and-me¬ 
dia at the time,” Imlach says, “but it was 
the right decision. They have to say so 
now, but they didn’t then. Edwards has 
got lots of confidence in himself and is 
willing to go out and prove it to you, 
which are the intangibles that can make 
a goaltender great. He proves it every 
game. They can talk about [the New York 
Islanders’] Mike Bossy for Rookie of the 
Year all they want, even if he scores 50 
goafs, but Edwards wins games for you. 
Bossy doesn’t win 50 games for you. A 
goaltender some nights is 80% of your 
team. In playoff hockey he is 80% of your 
team. A forward like Bossy isn’t going 
to score enough goals for you to win ev¬ 
ery night, but a goaltender can stop 
enough shots for you to win every night. 
There’s a helluva difference. If knowl¬ 
edgeable hockey people were doing the 
voting, the kid would win the rookie 
award hands down.” 

Imlach pauses. “I’ll tell you a story 
about Donnie," he says. “He was in here 
last summer, down in the mouth about 
losing four straight to the Islanders in 
the playoffs, and he was looking for some 
encouragement, so he and his wife could 
buy a house. So I pretty much told him 
that he’d earned a job. that it was his to 
keep, that we were happy enough. That 
perks him up, and he asks me, ‘Punch, 
how long are you going to be around 
here because I’m going to win the Stan¬ 
ley Cup for you?’ I had to look over at 
the kid twice. In all my years nobody 
had ever promised to win the cup. Even 
in Toronto, where we won a few. So 1 
told him he’d better hurry up then and 
win it, ’cause I couldn’t wait too long. 

“Damnedest thing is. he might just be 
the kid to do it.” 

By getting out the six-by-four and 
standing it up. Stonesville. end 
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Vitamin loss. Classic in flu. 


When your body reacts to the stress of flu. it 
increases the rate at which it uses up many kinds 
of nutrients, including vitamins. From a balanced 
daily diet, your body can store up most nutrients for 
such emergency use. However, there are certain 
vitamins the body can't stockpile, no matter how 
much you take in. Here's why. 

Water-soluble vs. fat-soluble vitamins. Your body 
absorbs two kinds of vitamins from the food you 
eat. fat-soluble and water-soluble. The fat-soluble 
vitamins are accumulated in substantial reserves in 
body tissues. But this is not true of the water-soluble 
vitamins, B complex and C. and daily replacement 
through proper diet is considered necessary even 
when you're well. When your vitamin needs are 
increased by the stress of infection, immediate 
supplementation of the water-soluble vitamins. 

B complex and C may be indicated. 

Why many doctors recommend STRESSTABS® 

600 High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins. When 
the diet is inadequate, STRESSTABS 600 can help 
you avoid a vitamin deficiency by replacing the 


B and C vitamins lost during stress conditions 
such as flu. STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy 
above-normal needs for these vitamins by providing 
above-normal amounts: 600 mg. of vitamin C plus 
a high potency formula of the B complex vitamins. 
STRESSTABS 600 also contains vitamin E. Also 
available New STRESSTABS 600 with Iron. 

Talk to the experts about STRESSTABS 600. Ask 
your doctor or pharmacist about this different 
brand of vitamin. Available at your drug store, in 
bottles of 30 or 60 tablets. 

STRESSTABS 600 won t cure the flu. but it can help 
you maintain the good nutritional balance you 
need to fight back 

STRESSTABS 600 and STRESSTABS 600 with Iron 
are products of Lederle Laboratories. 

Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 034-7R 




horse racing / Demmie Stathop/os 


it’s June in midwinter 


Charles Town and Shenandoah Downs are a far cry from Hialeah, but June 
Johnson, one of the nation s top trainers, thrives on these weather-beaten tracks 


I I is 6 a.m. and so cold (12°) it almost 
hurts to breathe. The sun rose at 5:37. 
but it’s overcast and pitch black outside. 
June Johnson, sensibly dressed in three 
layers of clothing topped by a goose- 
down jacket, steps into the tack room at 
the end of Barn 15 at West Virginia's 
Charles Town Race Track and switches 
on the electric heater and teapot, in that 


order. "This is warm.” she says, ”A cou¬ 
ple of weeks ago it was 3°. We had so 
much snow we couldn't take the horses 
out. so we just walked them around the 
shed row." She sips her tea and hangs 
the day's training schedule on a length 
of clothesline: 40 horses to be walked, po¬ 
nied or galloped. The stable help starts 
drifting in about 6:30. She has eight peo- 



Much ot Johnson's time is spent tending the aches and pains ot the many c/aimers in her stable 


pie working for her as grooms and ex¬ 
ercise riders, but she never knows if 
they’ll all show up. Some work for a week 
or two and quit. Others are constantly 
late and in the end are fired. It’s a prob¬ 
lem getting good help. "Some days." she 
says. "I come tearing in here, slam the 
door, sit down and count to 10.” 

Barn 15 at Charles Town is headquar¬ 
ters for the public stable operated by June 
Johnson. Under these less than ideal con¬ 
ditions. the 31-year-old Canadian train¬ 
er came out a winner last year. Not only 
did she win most of the training honors 
at Charles Town, but she also was ranked 
10th nationally for races won. the first 
woman trainer ever to make the top 10. 
Her horses started 538 times, won 136 
races and earned S282.675. which is more 
than 709£ of the average daily handle wa¬ 
gered at this track. Right now she ranks 
second to old rival Henry Mercer at the 
winter meeting at nearby Shenandoah 
Downs but is confident of catching up 
to and passing him by the time the meet 
ends on April I. She and her husband 
Wade own Cripple Creek, two miles 
down the road, a J 5-acre spread with a 
handful of horses. She says. "We call it 
that because there is a creek, and I guess 
the rest describes the horses we’ve got." 

Wade, who is 65. turned the running 
of the stable over to her at the end of 
1976 because of ill health and considers 
himself semi-retired. But he’s outside the 
barn every morning, sitting in a red and 
white pickup truck, the heater going full 
blast, keeping a sharp eye on things. “A 
lot of people resent working for a wom¬ 
an.” he says. “When I’m around, it kind 
of takes the heat off of June, and the 
help pays her some mind. I want to give 
her all the help I can so she’ll be all set 
when I’m gone.” Wade is from Lawton. 
Okla.. and he started out training quar¬ 
ter horses, racing them at places like Rui- 
doso Downs in New Mexico and Los 
Alamitos in California. He got so good 
at it that he was named the world’s lead¬ 
ing quarter horse trainer in 1956. He also 
trained a red roan named Go Man Go 
that was quarter horse of the year three 
times in a row. Wade switched to thor¬ 
oughbreds in 1958 and now June has 
taken over; under his professional eye she 
has become a first-rate trainer. 

The Charles Town and Shenandoah 
tracks are separated by a two-lane strip 
of asphalt and are almost identical, ex¬ 
cept that the former is a three-quarter- 
mile oval and the latter is five-eighths. 

continued 
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Is your economy car out of 
tune with the size of your family 9 
Does your family-size car hit a 
sour note with your budget 9 If 
so. why not score with the Bus 9 
The 1978 Volkswagen Bus 
The 78 VW Bus offers you a 
lyrical combination of room and 
economy Inside, there s plenty 
of room for a seven piece band 
Or a family of seven And the 
Bus carpeted rear luggage 
deck is big enough to handle 
uptotenflugelhorns In fact, the 
Bus is 70% roomier inside than 
a full-sized domestic station 
wagon With enough picture 


windows to give everyone in 
your family the best seat in the 
house Yet for all its spacious¬ 
ness. the Bus is a snap to park 

As for economy the '78 VW 
Bus hums along with a quieter 
peppy fuel-iniected. two-liter 
engine (hat gives you 25 m pg 
on the highway 17 in the city 
with standard transmission 
based on the 1978 EPA tests 
estimates* 

The VW Bus is hard to up¬ 
stage when it comes to ver¬ 
satility. too The rear seat folds 
down to give you more carrying 
space Take out the rear seats 


and you can move a piano The 
big sliding door is wide enough 
for a bass drum And the Bus 
rear hatch makes it easy to load 
anything from groceries to 
glockenspiels 

So. get on the bandwagon 
Take your favorite group to your 
Volkswagen dealer for a test 
drive today Hell show you how 
to get all that room and econ¬ 
omy in one smooth vehicle 
Now. isnt that music 
to your ears 9 

IT’S MORE FUN 
TO TAKE THE BUS. 

C Volkswagen oi America, inc 


CARRY A LOAD 
FOR A SONG. 



•Actual mileage may vary depending on how and where you drive 
whether you nave optional equipment such as automatic transmission and the condition of your Bus 







DON'T MISS 
THIS SPECIAL 
ISSUE. 




What a way to relive the great 
moments ol sports 77—with The 
Year in Sports from SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

This 144-page Special Issue is filled 
with superb full-color photography 
of play-makers, game-breakers, 
and action-filled moments like... 

The Trail Blazers stunning first 
NBA title win Canadiens’ second 
straight Stanley Cup. Seattle 
Slew’s Triple Crown . . . A J .’s fourth 
Indy 500 Kareem Abdul-Iabbar’s 
fifth MW award.. the Yankee- 
Dodger's six game World Series... 
plus the Masters and PGA, Amer¬ 
ica's Cup, Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills and all the great football 
action right through the Bowl 
Games and Super Bowl XII 

The Year in Sports is a new sports 
tradition destined to become a col¬ 
lector's item. Get yours today— 
before they're sold out! 

Pick up a copy 
wherever magazines 
are sold. 


OM SALE MOW. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/541 North Fairbanks Court/Chicago. Illinois 60611 











HORSE RACING continued 


There are 27 women trainers and 20 
women jockeys at the two tracks, which 
are obviously equal-opportunity employ¬ 
ers. The tracks also are the home of 
$2,000 claimers that arc variously de¬ 
scribed as muskrats and cripples, not to 
mention the hall and the lame. Anyone 
genuinely concerned about animals that 
are forced to race on sore or crooked 
legs, might consider the time it takes to 
travel the short distance to Front Royal. 
Va.. 30 miles away—where one of the 
major industries is a glue factory. Care 
is taken to make the horses at Charles 
Town and Shenandoah Downs as com¬ 
fortable as possible and bring them up 
to racing condition. In addition to hay 
and oats, they are given an almost steady 
diet of Butazolidin, an anti-inflammatory 
and analgesic drug, and Lasix, used to 
prevent bleeding. They also spend a good 
deal of time hooked up to electric ice ma¬ 
chines. which reduce the swelling in their 
front legs. If they don’t win races, their 
trainers go hungry. And the going rate 
to train and feed one horse is from $8 to 
$14 a day. The trainer also gets 10% of 
purse money. For most, it’s a marginal ex¬ 
istence. At Charles Town or Shenandoah 
Downs, a horse has to win five $2,000 
races just to maintain itself. That doesn’t 
happen often. Most are lucky to win three 
or four races a year. The claiming busi¬ 
ness is like a big game of checkers—I 
claim one of your horses today, you grab 
one of mine tomorrow: then let’s see 
which one of us can turn a losing horse 
into a winner and make some money. 

June has horses stabled in three dif¬ 
ferent barns, and she makes the rounds 
several times a day. like an old-time doc¬ 
tor making house calls. She ducks into a 
stall, runs a hand over a horse’s puffed 
and knobby leg and says. “Now here's a 
knee for you. One of our owners claimed 
her in Maryland. Thinks he knows all 
about horses. We raced her once and just 
hope she’s claimed next time we run her.’’ 
She moves to another horse, feeling knees 
and ankles, giving the grooms instruc¬ 
tions: "Put this one on the ice machine, 
fix the bandages on that one and don’t 
forget to give him some Bute.” She walks 
over to Wade’s truck to confer with him. 
“Let’s have the vet take a blood sample 
here. We've got to get the blacksmith to 
fix the shoes on that one. He cut himself 
in last night’s race." 

One of the exercise riders shows up 
late once too often and June fires her. An¬ 
other hassle. June saddles up and walks 


one of the horses over to the Shenan¬ 
doah strip to gallop him. The track is 
muddy and deep on the backstretch, and 
there are treacherous holes along one 
part, caused by freezing and thawing. 
This hardly disturbs her. She knows 
about racetracks like these firsthand. 
Back in July 1972 she put on jockey silks 
and rode her first race at Charles Town, 
finishing second by a short head. A few 
more rides convinced her this was not 
what she wanted to do. She says, "I just 
wanted to know I’d tried it. but I couldn’t 
lake having to keep my weight down. It 
was too hard.” 

At 8 a.m. weekdays she leaves the barn 
to go home and get her 6-year-old daugh¬ 
ter Kerry (from a previous marriage) up 
and ready for school. June makes break¬ 
fast and packs a lunch for her. The walls 
of the den are covered with ribbons, and 
there is a cupboard full of silverware June 
has won showing horses. It’s her first 
love, and she enters show competitions 
every chance she gets, taking Kerry, who 
rides in the six-and-under age classes. 
Kerry has won some ribbons of her own. 
June takes her to the bus stop and waits 
until she is safely aboard the school bus. 
Then it’s back to the barn. There are no 
spreading chestnut trees or oaks in the 
stable area. There are no trees at all. 
There isn’t even grass. The bams are cin¬ 
der block with plastic sheets tacked up 
to keep the wind out. They are surround¬ 


ed by asphalt, mud. water and manure. 
There are no hot walkers, either. The 
horses are cooled out on motor-driven 
walking machines, which look like hor¬ 
izontal windmills and can hold six hors¬ 
es apiece. Your fancy Eastern trainer 
wouldn’t be caught dead putting his ex¬ 
pensive thoroughbreds on these merry- 
go-rounds. But at tracks like these they're 
essential. They cut costs. 

The morning routine ends with the 
feeding of the horses at 11 o’clock. Then 
everyone gets to go home and collapse. 
Except June. She goes home all right, 
but her work continues. There is the 
bookkeeping to be done and the busi¬ 
ness of claiming. Her owners trust her 
completely when it comes to claiming 
horses for them. It takes a good eye and 
a lot of research. She studies breeding 
and past performances to see how a par¬ 
ticular horse has been running. "It’s all 
competition and trying to prove your skill 
as a trainer." she says. "You claim a horse 
to see if you can improve his performance 
and make some money with him. There 
are some people you never claim from. 
They're the ones who'll buy a horse on 
its way to the glue factory for $75. put 
him in a $2,000 claimer and hope you’ll 
claim him so they can make a quick prof¬ 
it. You also never claim from someone 
with horses in the same barn as yours be¬ 
cause it wouldn’t be fair. You can see 
each other's horses, their flaws and leg 
continued 



It's not a merry-go-round, just a cost-saving way to cool horses out at the West Virginia tracks 
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HORSE RACING continued 


Wrist-Rocket 

tfd wIt fiOfiArElitrt $4.00 9 

HPIACEMiNT IUHIIS * UATMEt POUCH ASSiMI 
TRUMARK WRIST.ROCKET: P.O.ROX 1517. ROULMI 



Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch- 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 

There's an exclusive medication which J while it gently relieved such pain, it 
actually helps shrink painful swelling also helped reduce swelling of these 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- tissues. 

Hammation. And in many cases it gives The medication used in the tests was 

prompt relief for hours from rectal i Preparation H . Xo prescription is 
itching and pain in such tissues. j needed for Preparation H. In ointment 

Tests by doctors on patients showed | or suppository form. 



WANTED 


People who like talking to people. 

If you are an energetic, articulate person who enjoys talking to other 
people—you could be earning a sizeable part-time income. We intro¬ 
duce Time-Life Books by telephone from our 13 offices in the cities 
listed below. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening positions available. 


Chicago 

Denver 

New York 

Irvine 

Seattle 

Santa Monica 


Boston 

Washington. D.C. 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

San Francisco 

Southfield 

Cleveland 


National Sales Office—Washington, D.C. 202-966-2001 

Time-Life Libraries, Inc. 

An equal opportunity employer, m/f 


takes you into the mind of a conscience-stricken 
terrorist, and his desperate struggle to thwart his 1 
comrades' plot to destroy London. "As a political 
comment it is terrifying .. As a thriller it is the ulti¬ 
mate.' -G ARSON KANIN 

HOSTAGE: LONDON 

The Diary of lulian Despard 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 


problems that are covered with bandages 
at the track.” 

She tunes the TV to soap operas while- 
doing the books. She recognizes the voic¬ 
es of the characters so well she doesn’t 
have to watch the shows. She says Wade 
follows them more closely than she does. 
Everyone is due to return to the barn by 
3 p.m.. and the battle waged against in¬ 
juries continues until 4:30. when the 
horses are fed again. Those entered in 
that evening's races (post time is 7:15) 
are given special attention. Their legs are 
iced, their manes arc pulled, they are 
groomed and curried and given a boost¬ 
er of Butazolidin. 

One-third of the horses and most of 
the bettors are ship-ins from out of state. 
The bettors come in from Maryland. 
Washington. D C. and Virginia, an hour- 
or-two trip. They are attracted by the ex¬ 
otic wagering the track offers. In addi¬ 
tion to the Daily Double, there are the 
Little Exacta. the Big Exacta and the Tri- 
fectas. The average daily attendance is 
around 4,500. They bet an average daily 
handle of a little more than S400.000. 

But things are not going well for 
Charles Town and Shenandoah Downs. 
The trouble started last May when the 
U.S. Government decided to levy a 20% 
federal withholding tax on pari-mutuel 
wagering throughout the nation. It has 
adversely affected all American race¬ 
tracks. but is especially burdensome to 
the smaller ovals that depend heavily on 
income from exotic wagers and there¬ 
fore feel the bite proportionately more. 
Moreover. Virginia recently voted ap¬ 
proval of a referendum on pari-mutuel 
racing. The plan is to build two race¬ 
tracks in that state, which means a great 
many bettors could be spending their 
money at home. Then there's the coal 
strike. Because of power shortages, Shen¬ 
andoah had been forced to cut racing to 
four nights a week, with the number of 
races reduced from 10 to nine on week- 
nights and from 13 to 10 on Saturdays. 
West Virginia horse-racing people are 
trying to get the state legislature to ap¬ 
prove Sunday racing, but so far it's been 
a losing battle And as if all this were 
not enough. Shenandoah has been 
obliged to cancel 14 programs at the cur¬ 
rent meeting because of snow. J une John¬ 
son continues to hold her own. but she 
says. “If they do close us down here. I’ll 
move to Virginia or somewhere else 
where there’s racing all year round. 1 just 
want to keep on training forever.” end 
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TRX - a revolution 
in Traction Dynamics 



The heel of the TRX 
touches down earlier 
and impact is gradually 
distributed over the heel 
part as the sole makes 
full contact with the 
ground. All-round 
grooving of wedge also 
absorbs side pressures. 


Sudden, full impact heel 
strike of conventional 
running shoes leads to 
discomfort and risk of 
injury. 


TRX is a creation 
of Adi Dassler, 
the man behind 
the adidas name. 


Through a dramatic break-through in Traction 
Dynamics, adidas has now created a unique running 
shoe with the exact degree of cushioning for both 
comfort and stability. The combined effect of the 
carefully determined width of the heel, the extended 
sole area and grooved wedge not only leads to perfect 
stability, but also to a 25% reduction in initial 
heel impact. 


adidas a# 
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In the year of the pink slip, Paul 
Wiggln of the Kansas City Chiefs 
was the first of 10 NFL head 
coaches to be out on the street. 
In time six of his assistants were 
released, too. Three have found 
work, but Wiggin and the others 
are still looking for the right job 
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continued 



ast Oct. 31. Paul Wiggin. the coach 
of the Kansas City Chiefs, was 
fired. It was Halloween, when things go 
bump in the night, but for Wiggin hor¬ 
ror struck in the morning. Summoned to 
a 10:30 a.m. meeting by K.C. President 
Jack Steadman, Wiggin unexpectedly 
was greeted by Lamar Hunt, the team’s 
owner, who just 8'/S hours earlier had de¬ 
cided to give Wiggin his walking papers. 
At the very moment Wiggin heard his 
fate, his wife Carolynn was playing ten¬ 
nis with Steadman’s wife Martha, who 
knew—but hadn’t told Carolynn—that 
the Chiefs were firing her husband that 
morning. 

Steadman, whose association with the 
Chiefs began when he was an accoun¬ 
tant for Hunt's Penrod Oil Co., had writ¬ 
ten down the things he planned to tell 
Wiggin on Hunt's behalf—step by step, 
like so many debits. Among them was: 
“Paul, it’s getting rough out there and 
it’s going to get vicious before it’s over, 
and because of that we’re going to make 
a coaching change.’’ The news of Wig- 
gin’s dismissal triggered an outburst of 
emotion throughout the Chiefs’ Arrow¬ 


head Stadium offices. Secretaries, PR 
men, assistant coaches and players were 
shocked. Many wept. When the news got 
out, Mona Campbell, the switchboard 
operator, was besieged by calls from irate 
fans: Wiggin, they said, was a martyr. 
Letters received by the Chiefs and the 
Kansas City Star almost unanimously 
lauded the immensely popular Wiggin 
and ripped management, even though the 
Chiefs were 1-6 at the time and Wiggin 
was leaving with an 11-24 record for his 
2/ seasons. 

The day before, the Chiefs had been 
drubbed by Cleveland 44-7, a particu¬ 
larly humiliating defeat for Wiggin, who 
was a standout defensive end for the 
Browns during his II-year playing ca¬ 
reer. Nevertheless, Wiggin’s firing was 
promptly labeled a panic move. At the 
start of the season, the K.C. management 
and coaching staff had prepared the lo¬ 
cal media, as well as the fans, for the in¬ 
evitable: 1977 would be another lean year 
for the Chiefs. Not only was Kansas City 
saddled with the NFL’s toughest sched¬ 
ule but its 43-man roster also included 
27 players with less than four years’ ex¬ 


Carolynn Wiggin (second from left) gave Lamar 
Hunt an earful when he came to express regrets 


perience in the pros. Worst of all. the 
Chiefs were still suffering from six 
straight terrible drafts conducted by Wig- 
gin’s predecessor. Hank Stram. who him¬ 
self would soon be fired as the head coach 
of the New Orleans Saints. 

Kansas City’s fortunes ebbed after its 
stunning victory over Minnesota in the 
1970 Super Bowl. The six subsequent 
drafts produced an abundance of stiffs, 
one convicted felon and only five play¬ 
ers who remain on the Chiefs’ roster. 
Stram compounded his ruinous drafts 
with equally horrendous trades, most no¬ 
tably one which sent Defensive Lineman 
Curley Culp and a No. 1 draft choice to 
Houston for Defensive Lineman John 
Matuszak. who played only a season and 
a half in Kansas City before being 
peddled for two draft choices, neither a 
No. 1. Another first-round choice was 
wasted in a deal for George Seals, a de¬ 
fensive lineman who played just five 
games in a Chiefs uniform. In effect, 
Stram’s blunders cost Wiggin his job. 

“The tragedy for me was that I was 
fired in the middle of the year.” Wiggin 
says with bitterness. “I wasn't even good 
enough to finish out the season. And I 
did a lot of things right. I’d like to do a 
lot of things over again, but there isn’t a 
guy in America who wouldn’t. I bit the 
bullet during a very tough lime in this 
team's history. If someone someday says. 
‘Paul, you played a part in the return to 
glory of the Kansas City Chiefs,’ I'm not 
going to modestly say, ‘Bull.’ You’re 
damn right I did.” 

In hiring Wiggin. the Chiefs had pur¬ 
posely selected a man diametrically op¬ 
posed to the pompous and arrogant 
Stram, who had coached the team for 15 
seasons. Credibility and faith in the 
team’s future were of prime importance 
to the franchise, because when Wiggin 
was signed, the Chiefs seemed to be head¬ 
ed nowhere. The fans had been turned 
off. In fact, season-ticket sales had fallen 
from 72,885 to 65,564 during the last 
three years of Stram’s regime. 

The 43-year-old Wiggin, whose long 
suits are honesty and candor, was hired 
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on Jan. 23, 1975. He was promised pa¬ 
tience and three drafts by Hunt and 
Steadman. When Wiggin’s first two Kan¬ 
sas City teams limped home with 5-9 rec¬ 
ords, Hunt and Steadman reaffirmed 
their “patience and three drafts" com¬ 
mitment by adding three years to Wig- 
gin’s contract at $65,000 per year, plus 
perquisites. Seven games later, the prom¬ 
ise was broken. 

“If only I hadn’t been fired off a sheet 
of paper," Wiggin says, shaking his head. 
“When you’re dealing with a human be¬ 
ing, you should look him in the eye. You 
don’t have to write down why you fired 
a guy. You better know why you fired 
him. I’m still wondering, really, why was 
I fired? What did I do to get fired? I’d 
like to know. 

“I felt I was in total control of my emo¬ 
tions when it happened. I didn’t cry or 
beg or ask for a press conference. I just 
sat there and accepted it. I did tell them 
that some of the problems I was being 
fired for happened long before I ever got 
there. I said, T know one thing, nothing 
I say is going to get my job back. I just 
want to say what I feel.’ Then I was kind 
of sent to my room. I asked them, ‘What 
do you want me to do? Do you want me 
to go home? Do you want me to stay?’ 
And they said, 'Do whatever you want.’ ” 

Wiggin returned to his office, an op¬ 
ulent. paneled suite that Stram had had 
designed to his specifications. The office 
hardly suited Wiggin’s temperament or 
taste. Of a mirror on the wall, a news¬ 
man once said, “Henry used that to check 
his necktie: Wig uses it to see if his shirt 
is lucked in.” Wiggin collected his per¬ 
sonal effects and packed up the log he 
had kept while he was with the Chiefs. 
He wryly noted that the last page in the 
last binder was dated Oct. 31. 

Had Wiggin left Arrowhead immedi¬ 
ately. a full-scale player revolt might have 
erupted. Angered and hurt by Hunt's de¬ 
cision to fire their coach, the players were 
placated only when Tom Bettis, the de¬ 
fensive assistant who had been with the 
club since 1966, agreed to take over as in¬ 
terim coach. Like many others, howev¬ 
er, Bettis’ initial reaction was emotional. 
When he learned of the firing, Bettis 
came into Wiggin’s office with tears in 
his eyes. "Paul. I'm going with you," Bet¬ 
tis said. Wiggin said, “It doesn’t do you 
any good to go with me, Tom. I just sat 
in a meeting where people said they were 


going to honor my contract. If you walk 
out the door, they don’t honor anything. 
You’re 43 years old and I think you’ve 
got to take this chance.” 

Recalling that conversation and the 
cavalier manner in which Bettis and the 
rest of Wiggin’s old staff were axed less 
than two months later at the end of K.C.’s 
2-12 season, Wiggin says, "I probably 
did Tom a disservice, but I really believed 
he could be the coach of the Chiefs for 
five or 10 years. I think if anything real¬ 
ly hurt me, it was the chance they didn’t 
give Tom Bettis. I believed Lamar was a 
better person than that.” 

As Wiggin packed his things, the Chief 
players, alone or in twos and threes, came 
by to express their regrets. Center Jack 
Rudnay cried, and so did Linebacker 
Jimbo Elrod. Jim Lynch, the 10-year line¬ 
backer. wanted to quit on the spot, but 
Wiggin dissuaded him. Wiggin will nev¬ 
er forget the reaction of Jim Nicholson, 
a 275-pound tackle best known for his vi¬ 
cious play. 

“He came into my office.” Wiggin 
says, “and he just stood there and start¬ 
ed to cry. Picture a 6' 6" guy with a beard 
crying. I went over to him and said, 
‘Nick, don’t you feel bad. You paid the 
price. You did everything I ever asked 


you to do.’ And with that, he threw his 
arms around me and gave me a kiss on 
the check. He continued to cry, and then 
he kind of let me go, mumbled some¬ 
thing and went out the door. It was the 
strangest period, maybe two minutes, 
where a guy expressed his emotions and 
never said a word. It was quite an 
experience." 

The Kansas City players later issued a 
statement that said they were “... 
shocked and saddened with what has 
happened here today. Every man on this 
football team feels a deep sense of guilt 
for the actions that were taken. It is our 
fault that we lost a fine man and a great 
individual—Paul Wiggin. One of the 
great crimes in life is to have someone 
else suffer the consequences of your own 
actions. We feel this is the case today." 

Later that day Hunt and Steadman 
held a press conference to explain Wig¬ 
gin’s dismissal. "We’ve decided in the 
best interests of the Kansas City Chiefs 
to make a coaching change.” Hunt said. 
“We’ve been disappointed in the prog¬ 
ress of the team and, in my opinion, we 
were no longer on a course toward the 
top. Paul Wiggin was a very positive fac¬ 
tor not only for the Chiefs but, I believe, 
for all of sports in Kansas City. He gave 
continued 



Tom Bettis wishes he had demanded a one-year contract when he became K. C. 's 'interim' head coach. 
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the Chiefs credibility and helped us 
through a very trying period. (But) we're 
dedicated toward making the Chiefs the 
best and we were no longer making sat¬ 
isfactory progress in that direction.” 

Most of the assembled newsmen, 
whom Steadman later called “a lynch 
mob,” reacted sharply. 

“Whose decision was this?” asked one. 

“The people involved were myself. 
Jack Steadman and Jim Schaaf [the 
Chiefs’ general manager].” Hunt said. 

“Who broached the subject?” 

“It was not something that came over¬ 
night. It’s not losing six out of seven 
games, but we lost something somewhere 
and we felt as a management group, we 
felt something was missing.” 

“What was missing?” 

“I can only say there was something 
missing and it wasn’t only one thing.” 

“You’ve had patience, and this move 
comes as close to panic as any,” said 
Bruce Rice, the KCMO broadcaster who 
also is the Chiefs’ color commentator on 
radio. “When Wiggin was hired, you said 
he was three drafts away from being a 


Chet Franklin calls around the league seeking 
employment. Hope Pratt prepares for the move 
to New Orleans, where husband Tom landed 



contender and now you’ve only given 
him two drafts.” 

“I don’t think we’re any drafts away 
from respectable football." Hunt said. 
“Frankly, the team wasn’t on a respect¬ 
able course.” 

“Did you waver in your rebuilding 
philosophy?” 

"It was the philosophy of the Kansas 
City Chiefs, and I’m still not wavering 
from that. I’m not happy this decision 
had to be made. 1 couldn’t say enough 
nice things about Paul Wiggin ... [but] 
I think we’ve got to improve our talent. 
In two more drafts 1 think we’ll have the 
talent. Somewhere we were missing that 
leadership factor. I think Tom Bettis will 
give us that factor.” 

Then Steadman spoke. "It was a de¬ 
cision we as a management group made 
together. 1 ... you ... can sit and an¬ 
alyze every aspect of our head coach’s 
leadership and after a while you analyze 
yourself out of answers. It was obvious 
we weren't playing with the desire and in¬ 
tensity needed in the NFL. Somewhere 
along the way something happened. We 
can’t answer what happened, but it’s fair¬ 
ly evident we weren’t making progress 
these last five weeks." 

The firing created a sad scene in the 
Wiggin household that night. Carolynn 
broke the news to the Wiggins’ daugh¬ 
ters—Kymberly, 16, Kristyn. J4and Kel¬ 
lie. 10—when she picked them up at 
school. “When I got home.” Paul says, 
“it was very emotional, because every¬ 
one just broke down. 1 tried not to. and 
at that point I didn't. I tried to explain 
that you take the philosophic approach 
that everything happens for the best. But 
they just didn’t understand because all 
the feedback my children got was that 
‘My daddy is doing a good job.’ This was 
from their friends, which is really a pret¬ 
ty good barometer, because while adults 
generally tend to be diplomatic, children 
are honest. 

“It was interesting. In the 300-plus let¬ 
ters I got from people, most of whom 1 
didn't know, a lot of them said. 'Your 
children will encounter some cruelty.’ 
Not once did any member of my family 
come across any form of cruelty. The only 
one who had any problem at all was my 
youngest girl, and that was self-inflicted. 
When she went to school the next day, 
she stood outside and wouldn't go into 
the room. The teacher went out and 
continued 
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100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES.86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS,LTD..N.Y..N.Y. 


WIN 

A $25,000 VACATION 
ANYWHERE THE SKY 
TURNS TO RED. 



THE JOHNNIE WALKER RED VACATION CONTEST TOTAL PRIZES $50,000. 


First prize in our Red Sunset Vocation contest is 
$25,000 to turn your dream vocation into reality. 12 
other prizes of great vocation trips bring the total 
prize money to $50,000 Or tokeony prize mcash. Use 
the entry blank on this page or get one at any par¬ 
ticipating liquor store Our Red Sunset Vacotion con¬ 
test could be good for a trip where the sky's the limit. 

JOHNNIE WALKER RED 
SUNSET VACATION CONTEST RULES 
I. To enter till in this official entry form-dea'ly hand-printing 
ynui name, address and the responses needed to complete ail 
three statements (Or. on a 5"x 8‘plain piece of paper, clearly 
hand-print your name, address, and complete the three state¬ 
ments on the olficiol entry form ) The information needed to 
complete the three statements may be found by looking at the 
labels on any bottle of Johnnie Wolker Red label Scotch Whisky 
labels may be obtained by requesting some from lobels. PO 
Bo< 85 Pound Ridge, New York 10576 2. Enter os often os you 
wish, but eoch entry must be mailed m a seporote envelope 
Mail to Johnnie Walker Red Sunset Vocation Contest. PO 
Bo« 9977, New Canoan Connecticut 06842 Entries must 
be postmarked by May I. 1978 ond received by May 8. 1978 
3. Winners will be determined in rondom drawings Irom 
among oil correctly answered ond eligible entries con¬ 
ducted by VI P Service. Inc . on independent |udgmg organ¬ 
ization whose decisions are final, ond will be notified by 
moil 4. First Prize The cost of a vacotion to anywhere in the 


world the sky turns to red up to a limn of S25.000 or 
S25.000 m cosh Second Prize The cost of a vocation to 
onywhere in the world the sky turns to red up to o limit of 
$10,000 or S10.000 m cash Third Prize The cost of a voca¬ 
tion to onywhere in f he world the sky turns to red up to o 
limit of $5,000 or $5,000 m cash Ten Fourth Prizes The 
cost of o vacotion to onywhere in the United States that the 
sky turns to red up to a limit ol $1,000 or $1,000 in cosh The 
awarding of prizes to prize winners will be subiect to the 
execution of an affidavit of eligibility ond release grontmg 
to Somerset Importers, ltd the right louse winners' nomesand 
photos in its publicity 5. Pr izes are non-tronsferoble - only one 
prize to o family ond no substitution for prizes except os stated 
The odds ol winning will be determined by the number of cor¬ 
rectly answered entries received All 13 prizes (volued at 
$50,000) will be oworded local, staleand federal taxes, if ony. 
ate the responsibility of winners 6. Contest open to residents of 
the United Slates Employees ond their families of Somerset 
Importers. Ltd . their advertising ogencies. liquor wholesalers 
and retailers, ond VI P Service. Inc are not eligible Contest 
void m Missouri, Pennsylvania. Utah and Virginia, and 
wherever prohibited or restricted by low All federal, stateand 
local lows ond regulations opply 7. ENTRANTS MUST BE OF 
IEGAI DRINKING AGE UNDER THE LAWS OF THEIR HOME STATE 

8. A list of winners will be furnished, two months after the dose 
of the contest, to onyone who sends a stomped, self-addressed 
envelope to Johnnie Walker Red Winners list. PO Box 6. Pound 
Ridge, N Y 10576 Pleose do not send entries to this box number 

9. T he official entry for m may not be reproduced NO PURCHASE 
REQUIRED 


r 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 



To enter, look at the lobels on any bottle of Johnnie Walker Red 
label Scotch Whisky ond then complete the three statements 
listed below 

1 Turn to Red and discover thot Johnnie Walker Red is 

lAnswer)__Scotch Whiskies 

2. Turn to Red ond find thot the World's Favorite Scotch is bottled 

m (indicate city)_Scotlond. 

3 Turn to Red for the Scotch thot has the Same 

(Answer'._throughout the world." 

Mail your completed entry lorm to 
Johnnie Walker Red Sunset Vocation Contest 
P.0 Box 9977. New Conoan, Connect icut 06842 
I certify thot I am of legal drinking age under the 
lows of my home stole 
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Twice a fired head coach himself, Jack Chris¬ 
tiansen was welcomed home by O.J., Sieve 
Ortmayer has a front-office Job in Oakland. 



brought her in—and the other kids all 
kind of rallied around her. They made 
her a hero." 

For reasons known only to himself. La¬ 
mar Hunt visited the Wiggin home on 
Halloween night. Wiggin guesses now 
that Hunt wanted to justify the firing, 
but neither his reasons nor his resolve 
were any match for Carolynn Wiggin. 

“My wife tore into him.” Wiggin says, 
“and he didn’t handle it at all. He got 
up. walked away and left. She just want¬ 
ed to know why. Simply, the repetitive 
why. 'Why you. Lamar? The guy who 
pul together the AFL. The guy who had 
the guts to hang in and stick to his prin¬ 
ciples. Why you?’ Lamar didn’t say 
anything." 

The next morning Carolynn. who vol¬ 
unteers at the Prairie School library on 
Tuesdays, was reluctant to leave home 
because Paul seemed disturbingly calm. 

“I was really on a kind of low high." 
he says. “All the adrenaline was flowing, 
but I was trying to be what I thought 
was a real man. I told her. Tm fine. I’ve 
got it under control.’ ” 

Carolynn went to the library. Paul 
went upstairs to shower, and then, in the 
empty house, his iron resolve cracked. 

“I just broke down and cried,” Wig¬ 
gin says. “It wasn’t like me. I’m kind of 


an emotional person, but I tend to ex¬ 
press it in the good times. I always be¬ 
lieved a winner was a guy who cried when 
he won, not when he lost. I guess there 
was so much inside, 1 just reached the 
point where I broke down. From that 
point on, 1 started looking at the good 
side of things, 1 guess.” 

Answering mail helped cheer Wiggin; 
he replied to each of the letters he re¬ 
ceived. Phone calls from NFL friends 
also bolstered him. 

Paul Brown, who coached Wiggin in 
Cleveland, called to say of Hunt and 
Steadman. “Well, you know. Paul, nei¬ 
ther of them has ever worn a jockstrap.” 

“That was his lead-in," Wiggin says, 
chuckling. "He also said. ‘Paul, you're 
going to be all right. Just sit light, keep 
your mouth shut and don’t say anything. 
Just relax and everything’s going to be 
all right.' So I said. ‘What makes you 
think everything's going to be all right?’ 
And he said. ‘Because I'm on your side.’ " 

Browns owner Art Modell. who later 
would fire Forrest Gregg as his head 
coach, called to tell Wiggin that Hunt’s 
firing him was “preposterous." 

Wiggin's neighbors rallied behind him. 
too. and. reacting as if there had been a 
death in the family, they deluged the 
Wiggin household with food. A few 
nights later the Wiggins and three other 
couples went to dinner at Antoine’s on 
The Boulevard. When Paul walked in, 
the patrons gave him a standing ovation. 

The most wrenching adjustment for a 
fired coach is learning to cope with idle 
time. The job of head coach can con¬ 
sume 20 hours a day and is crammed 
with planning, meetings, practice and 
other tasks. 

"It almost gets to be a love affair be¬ 
tween you and your players and your 
team.” Wiggin says. “You’ve got to love 
what you’re doing, because it gets to be 
so much a part of your life. It especially 
became that way with us because when 
things aren't going the way you want, 
you’re struggling to find the pride you 
have for the organization you represent. 
Particularly for your players, you try to 
find a way to win. 

"It’s not the winners who are doing a 
good job. They’ve got the goose laying 
the golden eggs. It’s that poor bastard 
who can’t get that goose to lay anything, 
who’s dying and working and going 
through an inner search with himself, 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The low tar with the 
taste that could only 
come from Pall Mall. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. . 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long.Tastes just right. 


Pall Mall 100's .... 
Pall Mall Filler King 
Pall Mall Extra Mild 


19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 77. 
18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. '77. 
7 mg. "tar”. 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 











Joe Spencer stays in K.C. with new Coach Levy. 


daily, trying to find out ‘What can I do 
to get a win this week?’ You find your¬ 
self obsessed with that. It becomes such 
an ingrained part of your life that when 
it’s taken away, it’s a very emotional ex¬ 
perience. When I broke down the day 
after I got fired, the feeling was, ‘They 
took my team away from me.' It was like 
they had taken one of my children away 
from me. The day before I was fired, I 
would have given SI,000 for a day off. 
The day after I would have given $5,000 
to be back.” 

In the NFL. 1977 will be remembered as 
the year of the pink slip. Eight of the 
league’s 28 head coaches were fired and 
two others resigned. Because the termi¬ 
nation of a head coach usually means 
his staff is terminated as well, some 75 
coaches were looking for new jobs. Of 
the 10 head coaches, three—George Al¬ 
len (Redskins), Chuck Knox (Rams) and 
Jack Pardee (Bears)—have found new 
head coaching positions. One—Buffalo’s 
Jim Ringo—is now an assistant coach 
with New England, while another— 
Cleveland’s Gregg—just joined the San 
Diego staff as offensive line coach. Wig- 
gin, Don Coryell (Cardinals). Tommy 
Hudspeth (Lions). Kenny Meyer (49ers) 
and Stram are still out of work. 

“It’s never been like this year,” Wig- 
gin says. “It’s become a syndrome, al¬ 
most like skyjacking. I would be embar¬ 
rassed for any industry, even, say, the 
steel business, that in one given year fired 
almost 40% of the people who make it 
happen. I can’t envision any industry be¬ 
ing that far off, or one whose executives 




are that limited. I can’t believe there are 
that many inept people in football. It 
doesn’t make sense. 

“I’ll swear to you the most ridiculous 
thing that’s happened in the last three 
months in Kansas City is not the firing 
of Paul Wiggin but the firing of Phil John¬ 
son. He was the coach of the [NBA] 
Kings. He was Coach of the Year two 
years ago. I’ll bet you if you sat his su¬ 
periors down and said, ‘O.K., guys, you 
just fired your head coach, Phil John¬ 
son. You fired him in the middle of the 
season, so evidently there's somebody 
better. Who’s better than Phil Johnson? 
Somebody give me a name.’ Not one of 
those guys could come up with a name. 
They fired a guy to fire a guy.” 

So what’s the appeal of coaching? 

“I guess everyone thinks he’s going to 
be king of the mountain." Wiggin says. 
“Or thinks he’s going to be Don Shula. 
It’s like politics. Why the hell would any¬ 
one want to be President of the United 
States?” 

Wiggin pauses. “The game is a place 
where I can express Paul Wiggin emo¬ 
tionally. There used to be two pictures 
on the wall of the 49ers’ press room— 
one of total despair, 20 to 25 people on 
the sidelines who look like they’re wit¬ 
nessing a murder, and right next to it, 
one of total elation. It represents the spec¬ 
trum of pro football. And the interesting 


thing is that those pictures were taken 
within a minute of each other. That’s the 
thing I would miss if I were to get out of 
football. I love that. 

“I remember when I quit playing, I 
had withdrawal pains. Maybe it’s the lit¬ 
tle boy in us. I’m still a little boy. I’m 
young at heart. I think and I do dumb 
things at times like little kids do. Maybe 
that’s another reason. And I loved hav¬ 
ing a team. I loved being part of it, being 
in the position of fighting it out with 
somebody. It’s a special experience.” 

Four months after his firing Wiggin 
still wonders why he was dismissed and 
ponders what course to take to get an¬ 
other head coaching job. He was not even 
a “leading” candidate for any of the va¬ 
cant jobs filled this winter. The NFL rare¬ 
ly offers a second chance to a coach who 
has more Ls than Ws on his record. 

“People have a tendency to say, ‘Oh, 
yeah, he was the coach there. He didn’t 
do very well, did he?’ ’’ Wiggins says. 
“That’s something I’ve got to overcome. 
The problem is. I’m a damn good foot¬ 
ball coach. I’ve got to reestablish that 
somehow. But I don’t know how. and 
that’s a little bit confusing right now. Do 
you sit tight? What do you do?” 

Interim coaches rarely succeed—or even 
shake their interim designation—in the 
NFL. So it was for Tom Bettis, one of 



B J. Schneiker is moving her plants to Lion country — Detroit—where husband Bob has found work. 
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the seven assistants on Wiggin's staff. In 
accepting the job as Kansas City’s interim 
head coach. Bettis was moved by what 
he felt was an obligation to the players, 
a moral obligation to the Chiefs and a 
trusting belief that Lamar Hunt would 
give him more than seven games to prove 
himself. 

“I had them by the short hairs and 
didn’t take advantage of it from a con¬ 
tract basis.” Bettis says bitterly. "I should 
have asked them for a one-year contract, 
but I just couldn't think of myself at that 
time. It wasn’t the way I envisioned get¬ 
ting the opportunity. I believed in peo¬ 
ple and thought I'd get a fair chance." 

He didn’t. On Dec. 19, Hunt. Stead¬ 
man and Schaaf appeared en masse in 
Bettis’ office and advised him that he and 
the other Chiefs coaches were fired. 

Bettis should have known it would 
happen. The Chiefs had treated him 
shabbily long before his association with 
Wiggin. who calls Bettis "the best-kept 
secret in football." Bettis coached under 
Stram in K.C.. too. and Stram once re¬ 
fused to grant Houston permission to in¬ 
terview Bettis for its then-vacant head 
coach's job. Bettis heard about the Oil¬ 
ers' request some time later, and he has 
rarely talked to Stram since. 

Now unemployed. Bettis is consider¬ 
ing opportunities in business. “Coaching 
is an unstable situation." he says. “A lot 
of factors out of your control affect your 
destiny. I don’t know if it’s worth it to 
stay in football at this point. It’s like start¬ 
ing over again. Some guys are like no¬ 
mads. but I don't like that situation. I've 
been spoiled by being in Kansas City, 
which my family loves, for 12 years. I 
can see a lot of plusses in getting out. 
Just ask yourself: How many assistants 
are around at age 55?" 

When it came. Bettis' firing was al¬ 
most anticlimactic, but no less painful 
for his family. “My two daughters came 
home from college and we discussed 
where I was going to go.” he says. “I 
wasn’t afraid of not getting another foot¬ 
ball job. and I’m still considering what 
I’ll do. But life goes on. I've always been 
a positive person and you can’t be re¬ 
morseful too long.” 

Tom Pratt. 42, deserves a category of his 
own in the NFL Record Manual: “Most 
Coaches Worked for. One Year." A de¬ 
fensive line coach who had been em- 
cominucd 
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SOME OF AMERICA'S happiest cows live 
just down the road from Jack Daniel’s Distillery. 


We distill our whiskey from a mash of 
America's choicest grain. Then, after distill¬ 
ing, we sell what’s left over to neighboring 
farmers. And they use it in liquid form 
to fatten up their cows. 

Thanks to our choice grain, 
we’ve got some highly 
contented cattle here 
in Moore County. And, 
we believe, some highly 
contented customers 
most everyplace else. 
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6 
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BY DROP 


Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop . Inc , Lynchburg (Pop. 361). Tennessee 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Histone Places by the United States Government 






THE CAR OF THE YEAR! 

MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE 



NEW PLYMOUTH HORIZON. 


Discover a new Horizon. A breakthrough 
in American automobiles. Plymouth 
Horizon comes alive with new comforts 
New confidence Room for four big 
people. And front wheel drive for excellent 
stability. 

The new Horizon is loaded with all 
kinds of standard equipment. Like rack 
and pinion steering, front disc brakes. 


$3706 


38 25 

HWY CITY 


AM radio and whitewall radial tires 

'Yet. our manufacturer's base sticker 
price is only $3706. excluding taxes and 
destination charges. An amazingly low 
price for an amazing car. 

It's no wonder Motor 
Trend Magazine named this CHRYSLER 
new Plymouth Horizon The _____ 
Car of the Year* Wnmnmum 


tEPA mileage estimates, based on Horizon s manual transmission Your actual mileage may differ depending on your driving 
habits, your car s condition and its optional equipment California mileage lower 


products or 
Chrysler 
CORPORATION 


IT’S A GREAT TIME TO BUY AT YOUR 









THE SALE OFTHE YEAR! 


The factory is giving special prices to your dealer on the packages listed below. That means he can pass 
the savings on to you. Check out the deals Then stop into your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer and save' 






Vtolares shown with Value Bonus Package 
and optional custom exteriors. 


•Based on CPA estimates for sedan and coupe with 
6-cylmdor, 1-bbl engine with manual transmission 
Your actual mileage may differ depending on your driv¬ 
ing habits, the condition of your car and its optional 
equipment 


ON THE 

NEW PLYMOUTH FURY GRAN COUPE PACKAGE. 

Gran Coupe Package. With the Fury Gran Coupe Package 
(A93) you pay only $430 for $680 worth of options. So you save 
$250 off the regular sticker price And. it includes selected pop 
ular options like a luxurious doth-and-vinyl interior with dual re 
dining bucket seats, luxury steering wheel, halo vinyl roof, accent 
striping, color keyed sport mirrors, premium wheel covers and 
much more.tt And you can still upgrade or order other options 
tfFury Gran Coupe Package requires optional V-8 engine, power steering and 
automatic transmission 


ALSO SEE THESE OTHER GREAT VALUES 
AT REGULARLY LOW PRICES... 


SAVE UP TO $250. 

SPECIAL PLYMOUTH VOLARE PACKAGES. 

Value Bonus Package. Our Value Bonus Packages can save 
you up to $250 on a new Plymouth Volare 2 door, 4-door, or 
America's best-selling wagon over the past two years. It's the 
wagon that beats all those new down sized GM intermediate 
wagons for passenger room." 

FortheVfolue Bonus Package on Valare Wagon (A63), you save 
$250 off the regular sticker price by paying only $423 for $663 
worth of options. Included are popular options like AM radio, 
digital dock, special light package, deluxe intermittent wipers, 
and more ’ ’ And you can still upgrade or order other options. 
Value Bonus Package requires optional Based on eight interior dimensions 
power steering 


CHRYSLER CORDOBA ‘S’. $5550. 

This Cordoba ‘S’ price is the manufacturer's base 
sticker price, excluding white sidewall tires ($48.25). 
taxes and destination charges. 

At $5550 it's a great value you shouldn't 
overlook. Redesigned and refashioned to be the 
ultimate personal car... from Chrysler 


INTRODUCING THE NEW CHRYSLER 
LeBARON ‘S’. THE LUXURY CAR THAT’S 
PRICED ONLY $5020. 


At a base price of $5020. this new Chrysler LeBaron S , 
with all its standard equipment, is a true value among luxury 
cars. (Price does not include taxes and 
destination charges.) Don't settle for 
anything less. 


28 20 

HWY / CITY 


CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER! 
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ployed by the Chiefs for 15 years, Pratt 
had Wiggin and Bettis fired out from over 
him last season. In January. Stram signed 
him to a two-year contract with New Or¬ 
leans. Stram himself got the ax two weeks 
later, a few days after Pratt had pur¬ 
chased a home in New Orleans. Pratt 
eventually was hired by the new coach 
of the Saints, Dick Nolan. Between his 
two hirings by the Saints, Pratt lived in 
a New Orleans motel for almost a month, 
waiting to plead his case before the new 
head coach while his family stayed in 
Kansas City. 

It wasn’t an easy time for Pratt’s wife 
Hope. Shortly after the for sale sign had 
gone up on the Pratts' modest home in 
Kansas City, Stram was fired. Hope was 
bombarded by phone calls from news¬ 
men, friends and strangers, all of whom 
wanted to know what would happen to 
Tom. “I was crying,” Hope says, “and 
really down. And then in the middle of 
it all. I got a call from some woman who 
said, 'Hi. I was just driving by your house. 
How much are you asking for it?’ 

"Three hundred thousand dollars." 
Hope shot back. 

“You go into this business with your 
eyes open and you ride with the head 
guy,” Pratt says. “There are no guaran¬ 
tees. But it's gratifying from the person¬ 
al standpoint. You realize it's a high or 
low situation, and that’s the way you live. 
At Kansas City, beating the Oakland 
Raiders becomes the best thing ever in 
your life, and losing to Denver—before 
the Broncos were good—is the absolute 
lowest. It’s a standard you accept. Some¬ 
thing like selling insurance never gets you 
off center quite as much." 

Linebacker Coach Chet Franklin. 43. was 
the most realistic member of the Chiefs' 
staff, and probably the most confident. 
"On the day Wiggin was fired." Frank¬ 
lin says. “I knew at that point we were 
all through in Kansas City regardless of 
what happened the rest of the way. I just 
could not see any way that we w'ere go¬ 
ing to get the situation turned around to 
their liking.” 

Franklin put his house on the market 
almost immediately, even though he had 
no job prospects. Although he is still un¬ 
employed, Franklin refuses to worry 
about the insecurity of coaching. 

"If you’re intelligent in this business, 
you’re aware of the possibility of being 


fired.” he says. "But to be honest with 
you, l never thought it would happen to 
me. Then when it did happen, it gave 
me an opportunity to evaluate myself, my 
profession and some other professions 
which had some interest for me. I think 
the only kind of security any of us has is 
in our heads and hands. I’ve still got a 
good head and two good hands, so I don’t 
think there will be any problem relocat¬ 
ing in football or in something else." 

Franklin feels no hostility toward the 
Chiefs. "1 can’t go punch somebody in 
the nose." he says, “and usually that’s 
my reaction if I’m bitter about some¬ 
thing. I don’t care to be associated with 
this organization any longer, because 
some of the things I believed in and 
worked for weren’t a realization. But in 
a way. I feel sorry for some of the peo¬ 
ple involved here, because I think some 
poor judgment has been made and it will 
come back to haunt them. I think we 
have paid our dues—and some other peo¬ 
ple are going to pay theirs down the line. 
We were just in the wrong place at the 
right time.” 


J he coach least affected by his Kan- 
l_l sas City firing is Jack Christiansen. 
48. who handled the Chiefs' offensive 
backs in 1977. his only year w ith the club. 
Christiansen simply left his Kansas City 
apartment and moved back to the home 
in Palo Alto. Calif., where his family has 
lived for 19 years. Christiansen is famil¬ 
iar with firings—he had been fired as 
head coach by the San Francisco 49ers 
and Stanford University—and. as he 
says. "Now it’s no big deal. When you get 
fired, a lot of times it's more disappoint¬ 
ing to your wife than to you. but my wife 
knew when I went into coaching that 
these things were going to happen. It’s 
become more common today because 
there are 28 teams in the NFL instead of 
10 or 12. and the owners aren’t as patient. 
Now it’s run like a business, and when 
things get lough, they say. Well, let’s fire 
the coach.’ They do it more quickly today 
because there’s more money involved— 
a bigger TV package, bigger stadiums and 
more tickets being sold. 

“You could fire every coach who ever 
worked if you wanted to. for some rea¬ 
son or other. In a lot of cases it's a mat¬ 
ter of front-office guys taking the heat 
off themselves. At Kansas City, we just 


didn’t have enough players. In the ’50s 
we had 33 men on a rosier and there 
were only 12 teams. At Detroit, we won 
the world championship in 1953 with 
eight guys who shouldn't have been play¬ 
ing. Now there are 45 guys on each of 
the 28 teams, so you tell me how many 
guys in the league really can’t play." 

Christiansen’s advice to the fired 
coach: "Get over the feeling you’ve 
been a failure. Concentrate on your 
accomplishments. 

“I got fired at Stanford and I had five 
straight winning seasons there. Only two 
coaches in the history of Stanford had 
five straight winning seasons. One of 
them was Pop Warner and the other was 
me. So I don’t feel I failed." 

For Steve Ortmayer. 34. Kansas City was 
his first shot at coaching in the NFL. and 
as a result of what happened last season, 
possibly his last. Ortmayer. who super¬ 
vised the Chiefs' special teams, has left 
the profession by his own choice, mov¬ 
ing to Oakland to be director of pro 
scouting for the Raiders. He assumed that 
post after rejecting Marv Levy's request 
that he stay with the Chiefs as an as¬ 
sistant coach. 

"This thing that happened to us and 
all the other coaching situations in the 
NFL this year certainly have had an ef¬ 
fect on the way I look at the coaching pro¬ 
fession." Ortmayer says. “The turnover 
has got to affect your thinking. The re¬ 
action to our situation in and out of foot¬ 
ball was. 'Hey. you guys got screwed.' It 
w'as the basic comment of Kansas City. 
The program had not gone to hell. Fan 
support was good, attendance was good, 
team morale was good, and there was 
nothing really logical about the timing 
of Paul’s firing." 

Wiggin is one of Ortmayer’s closest 
friends. "I’d follow Paul into the mouth 
of a cannon," Ortmayer says. 

The firing stunned Ortmayer. "I had 
problems sleeping at night." he says. 
"This may seem strange, but for three or 
four days I didn't get to sleep until al¬ 
most four in the morning. Then I'd wake 
up at 7 a.m., and sometimes as I got into 
the shower I’d think. ‘Hey. this is just a 
normal day. Nothing’s ever happened. 
Everything’s just like it was.’ Then I’d re¬ 
alize it wasn't. It was like living in a bad 
dream for about a week.” 

Ortmayer claims that Wiggin and the 
continued 


'Ourheritage 
is our advantage? 


Patrick C. Ross. President. BFGoodrich Tire Division 


and durability. The Advantage is the 
result of years of high-performance 
radial T/Atire testing. In fact, 

The Advantage tire is the result of every¬ 
thing we've ever learned about making 
radials at BFGoodrich. And we made 
the first American radial. 

Your BFGoodrich retailer has 
The Advantage. And he'll tell you why 
we honestly believe that The Advantage 
is our best radial yet. 


BFGoodrich 




For years, BFGoodrich has made a 
radial tire for the demanding needs of 
van owners. We've even raced the tire on 
cars at Sebring, leMans, and Daytona. That 
tire is the T/A ? radial, and it has been the 
best-performing radial we've ever made. 

Now we've made that same 
performance-proven radial for passen¬ 
ger cars. It’s called The Advantage." 

The Advantage has a new 
folded belt system called 
DuroGard',-' for uniform strength 






The secret of 

Quasar’s sharpest, clearest 
picture yet. 





The difference between a 
good television picture and a 
great one is often no more 
a few inches. 

Because the less distance 
an electron beam has to travel 
from the back of your set to the 
front, the better the focus-and 
the better you see. 

Which is what makes our 
new, compact Dynabritd" picture 
tube so special 

Shorter tube, sharper 
focus. Because by first increas¬ 
ing the deflection angle of Our Dynabrite 
tube to 100 degrees, we actually shortened it. 

So now our electron beam has less distance to 
travel 

Then we added a new, tri-potential electron 
gun that delivers a better focus. 

Together these two improvements produce 
a smaller electron beam with a sharper focus 
than we ve ever had before. 


You see more. So now when you turn on 
your Dynabrite picture tube, every smile is 
brighter 

Every face looks true-to-life. 

Every color is distinct. 

And you enjoy Quasar’s sharpest, clearest 
picture yet. 

Some features 
that never change. 

Besides a great new 
picture, Dynabrite 
sets also feature our 
traditional Quasar 
quality and reliability 
Because the show 
must always go on. And Flesh tones are 

corrected automatically 

on. And on. 

So before you buy your next television set, 
come see the difference Dynabrite makes 

Otherwise you just might spend the next few 
years missing out on quite a lot. 
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Chiefs’ staff were victimized by the front 
office’s loss of faith in its own philos¬ 
ophy. According to plan, trades that 
might have brought immediate help were 
vetoed in favor of building through the 
draft and coaching the younger players. 

“If you were told at the start of the sea¬ 
son that you had to win four games by 
the midway point.” Ortmayer says, “then 
you'd know that by the middle of the sea¬ 
son you’d better have won four games. 
But that wasn’t our objective. We fol¬ 
lowed the [rebuilding] program to the let¬ 
ter. And all of a sudden it strikes you 
that no matter what the program is pro¬ 
fessed to be, the won-lost record is the 
bottom line.” 

As a result of a conversation between 
Wiggin and Marv Levy, the former head 
coach of the Montreal Alouettes whom 
the Chiefs hired as their new head coach 
on Dec. 27, 53-year-old Joe Spencer will 
coach the Kansas City offensive line 
again next season. He is the only assis¬ 
tant retained from Wiggin’s staff. 

Levy’s original plan was to hire no one 
from the Wiggin-Bettis regime, but he 
changed his mind after discussing the 
team with Wiggin while both men were 
flying from New Orleans to Kansas City 
after Super Bowl XI1. They agreed that 
the Chiefs now had an enormous morale 
problem, which might be mitigated if the 
fatherly and folksy Spencer, who has 
been in football for 34 years, should stay. 
He has coached teams such as the Super 
Bowl champion Jets and the late Chi¬ 
cago Fire of the late WFL. and he also 
spent five years with the Oilers under five 
different head coaches. 

“Joe’s a daddy to his players,” Wig¬ 
gin told Levy, “and they love him. In 
fact, you’ll probably be hearing from 
some of them asking you to hire Joe.” 
Levy did—and did. 

Levy’s change of heart understandably 
pleased Spencer. “My furniture’s got 
wheels on it, and when the moving van 
comes by. it all rolls to the front door.” 
Spencer says. “But I’m getting up in age 
now and I’m through moving. This is my 
last one, the end of the trail. I've had 
one opportunity to be a head coach in 
pro football. 1 turned it down because I 
wasn’t ready. As the years went by, I 
wanted to be the best offensive line coach 
in the country. And I was when the Jets 
won the Super Bowl in 1969. So one of 


my goals has been reached already. Most 
head coaches don’t have a whole lot of 
time to coach. I don’t like the meetings 
and all the other things they have to con¬ 
tend with." 

Bob Schnelker. 49. was a Chiefs offen¬ 
sive assistant and the loner on the staff. 
At the time of Wiggin’s firing, Schnelker 
feared his career might end with the 1977 
season. “The big thing is getting another 
job,” Schnelker says. “You’re a little 
scared about your chances of landing 
one. especially when you’ve been in the 
game as long as I have—24 years. There’s 
the chance that people may think you’re 
getting too old. It's a little frightening. 
You’ve worked all this long in the game 
and yet you have no seniority. A lot of 
times getting another job depends more 
on who you know than what you know— 
and that’s frightening, too." 

After spending hours by his telephone. 
Schnelker had his fears put to rest when 
he landed an assistant’s job under new 
Head Coach Monte Clark in Detroit. 
“The idle time is one of the worst things 
about being fired,” Schnelker says. “We 
were fired on Dec. 19, but I wasn’t able 
to enjoy the time off. I had to sit here 
because I couldn't afford to miss one 
phone call.” 

The Detroit job will be the fifth as¬ 
sistant’s position in Schnelker’s 15-year 
coaching career. “We wondered about 
coming to Kansas City three years ago,” 
he says. “Then we got used to this neigh¬ 
borhood and grew to love it. Now we 
have to move again. The one thing about 
my family, though, is that we’ve been 
able to adjust.” 

The wife of one of Wiggin’s assistants, 
no doubt contemplating a new address, 
summed up the feeling of the Kansas City 
staff after the final game of the year in Ar¬ 
rowhead Stadium. The Chiefs had just 
lost to Seattle. All the coaches knew their 
days were numbered, and gloom pre¬ 
vailed as the wives gathered in a stadi¬ 
um office to await their husbands’ arriv¬ 
al from the dressing room. For her part, 
though, Lamar Hunt’s wife Norma was 
a model of effusive good cheer as she 
showered the women with Texas plat¬ 
itudes. Finally, as she left she said to the 
coaches’ wives, “We’ll be seein’ ya." 

“Hardly likely,” sniffed a not-so- 
cheerful wife. end 
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Changing 

Your 

Address? 


If you’re about to make a move, 
here’s how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy). 

3. Fill in your new address below. 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional' 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check box: □ new renewal 


NAME _ 

PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS APT NO 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
world, $1750 All others. S24 a year 







Pressure. It's part of the game. 

College basketball. If you think the 
players havelttough, how would you 
like to be the coach? Let s see, there 
are the rankings—UPI and AP polls 
You’ve got the university administra¬ 
tion and. ah, the press, recruitment, 
the alumni and of course, lets not 
forget the minor detail of beating the 
opposing team. The coach plays 
every minute of every game three 
times-before, during, and at night in 
bed. No matter how it wound up, he 
stays wound up. 

Bringing up the boys. 

The coach is dad. The team, his kids. 
He’s there with the hugs and the 
spankings when they're needed. The 
wins are their wins. The losses are 
his. A good coach gets his boys ready 
for the game. The great ones... 
the Woodens.. the Phelps.. the 


McGuires and the Knights., get their 
boys ready for life. 

Hoop-la! 

Starting Saturday. March 11 and 
Sunday. March 12. NBC Sports will 
bring you live coverage of the NCAA 
Basketball Playoffs. From opening 
round action right down to the finals 
Monday. March 27. And while you’re 
watching the nation's best big men 
shoot it out for the number 1 spot, 
keep an eye on the coach. At 5' 10" 
he's the biggest guy on the court. 

Saturday, March 11 

NCAA Playoffs 
LIVE Doubleheader 
Sunday, March 12 
SportsWorld 
NCAA Playoffs 
LIVE Doubleheader 

NBC Sports 

Network of the 1980 Olympics 






FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 27-March 5 


PRO BASKETBALL— Seattle (2-2) squeaked by Phila¬ 
delphia 99-97 as reserve Guard Fred Brown rallied the 
Sonics from a 16-poml deficit. He scored 18 points in 
the last quarter—32 all told—to pass Spencer Haywood 
as the team's allttmc leading scorer with 8,162 points. At¬ 
lanta (3-1) climbed into a tic with New Oilcans in the 
battle for the final playoff berth in the Eastern Con¬ 
ference, the Hawks defeating Buffalo 119-117. Later. 
Atlanta trounced Boston 117-85, its widest margin of 
victory this season. Snapping a three-game losing streak. 
Chicago (J-l) defeated Phoenix 126-115. Never losing 
their first-quarter lead, the Knicks (3-01 beat San An¬ 
tonio 138-123. Two nights later New York beat Port¬ 
land 128-117, its fourth straight win and the first time 
in 19 games that the Trail Blazers had been outscored 
from the field. Die Knicks got win No. 5 against Bos¬ 
ton. 99-91, ils longest winning streak since Jan. 24. 
J976 It was an exciting final quarter in New Jersey. 
Coach Kevin Loughcry received his 30th technical foul 
of the season, the Hawks called an illegal eighth time¬ 
out—which probably cost them the game—and New 
Jersey (1-2) scored four points in the last 10 seconds 
for a 97-95 win over the Hawks. Although missing Bill 
Walton, who will be out for an estimated three weeks 
for surgery on his right foot, Portland rebounded from 
its loss to New York, defeating Cleveland 105-100. El- 
vin Hayes blocked a team-record 11 shots and tied the 
season league high held by Artis Gilmore, to lead Wash¬ 
ington to a 124-108 win over Detroit. 

GOLF—MAC McLENDON fired a 17-undcr-par 271 for 
a two-stroke victory over David Graham in Orlando's 
S200.000 Florida Citrus Open 

DEBBIE AUSTIN beat Donna Capom Young by 10 
strokes to win the Australian Women's Championship 
in Sydney with a nine-under-par 213. 

HOCKEY—NHL. Chasing his third straight scoring cham¬ 
pionship, Montreal's Guy Lafleur broke Bryan Trotticr's 
15-week hold on the scoring lead by scoring five goals 
and five assists while the Canadiens were launching an¬ 
other unbeaten streak with victories over the Islanders. 
Red Wings. Penguins and Flyers. Troltier. who has a 
badly bruised back, had only two assists—the Islanders 
split their four games; they beat Toronto and Pittsburgh 
but lost to Montreal and Buffalo—and trailed Lafleur 
107 points to 102. Montreal also clinched the NorrisDi- 
vision title, and with five weeks to go led second-place 
Los Angeles by 39 points. Boston tied Buffalo for first 
place in the Adams Division by routing the Sabres 7-3 
as Peter McNab and Stan Jonathan had two goals apiece; 
the Bruins also have three games in hand on the Sa¬ 
bres. Toronto's Darryl Sillier had his goal-a-game 


streak stopped at nine by the Islanders, but he started a 
new string the next night when he scored the winning 
goal in the Maple Leals' 3-2 defeat of Philadelphia and 
continued it with his 39th goal of the year in the Leafs' 
4-3 triumph over Vancouver. St, Louis swept a pair 
fiom Minnesota. 7-1 and 3-2. and tied Washington 
3-3; the Blues have lost only three of 10 games since Bar¬ 
clay Plager replaced Leo Botvin as coach. In the three- 
team minirace for what most likely will be the final two 
wild-card spots in the playoffs. Detroit had 57 points. 
Pittsburgh 56 and the New York Rangers 55. The Rang¬ 
ers helped their cause with a 3-2 win over the Red 
Wings on a third-period goal by Phil Esposito. Phil¬ 
adelphia had an almost disastrous week; the Flyers lost 
to Montreal 7-1 (their 12th straight nonwinning effort 
against Les Canadiens) and Toronto 3-2. but eked out 
a 4-4 tie at Boston on Rick MacLeish's goal with 24 sec¬ 
onds to play. The Islanders led the Flyers by eight points 
in the Patrick Division. 

WHA Sixth-place Birmingham ended Winnipeg's rec¬ 
ord 15-game unbeaten streak by beating the Jets 4-3 
on Dave Hanson's goal in the third period. In that same 
game Bobby Hull of Winnipeg scored the 998th goal of 
his career—his 42nd of the season. Two nights later 
Hull got No. 999. but the Jets lost their second straight, 
falling to Cincinnati 5-1 as Robbie Ftorek, last season's 
MVP. scored his 43rd, 44th and 45th goals of the year 
Still, the Jets led second-place New England by 12 
points. 

HORSE RACING—ALYDAR (S3.80|, Jorge Velasquez 
up. won the SI59.000 Flamingo Stakes by 4'/ 2 lengths 
over Noon Time Spender The 3-ycar-old Calumet coll 
covered the l'/4 miles in 1:47. / of a second off the 
stakes record set by Honest Pleasure in 1976 (page 20). 

VIGORS ($3.80), ridden by Darrel McHarguc. won the 
S300.000 Santa Anita Handicap by 2'/, lengths over Mr. 
Redoy The 5-ycar-old colt was limed in 2:01‘/i for the 


MOTOR SPORTS-RONNIE PETERSON, driving a Lo¬ 
tus Ford, finished .4 of a second ahead of Patrick De- 
pailler s Tyrrell Ford to win the South African Grand 
Prix at Kyalamt. Peterson averaged 117.4 mph for the 
78 laps of the 2.5-milc course. 

SKIING—STEVE MAHRE won his first World Cupcvenl. 
the slalom, at Stratton. Vt , and his twin brother PHIL 
took the giant slalom, his second straight World Cup tri¬ 
umph. This was the first time American skiers had won 
three successive events in this competition. Ingemar 
Stenmark, who was runner-up in the slalom, has 


clinched the title in that event, the giant slalom, and 
the overall Cup title for the third consecutive year, 

The UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO won its seventh 
straight NCAA championship title in Franconia, N il. 
defeating second-place Wyoming by 31 points. 

TENNIS—JIMMY CONNORS defeated Tim Gullikson 
7-6. 6-3 to win the S225.000 U S. National Indoor in 
Memphis. 

MARTINA NAVRATILOVA won her seventh straight 
tournament, the S100.000 Virginia Slims in KansasCity. 
defeating Billie Jean King 7-5,2-6.6-3. 

TRACK & FIELD—JAN MERRILL set a women's world 
indoor record of 8:57.6 for the 3.000 meters at the Ca¬ 
nadian championships in Montreal. The former mark, 
held by Francie Larricu. was9:02.4 

MILEPOSTS—I I RED: DON BEASLEY, 35, as basketball 
coach at Jacksonville University Beasley's teams had a 
three-year record of 37-46. 

NAMED: DICK WALTERS. 30. as basketball coach 
at the University of Evansville, after seven years at the 
College of DuPagc (Glen Ellyn. III.), where his teams 
had a 198-55 record. His predecessor at Evansville. Bob¬ 
by Watson, was killed in an airplane crash on Dec. 13. 
along with the entire team. 

NAMED: Former Oklahoma Coach BUD WILKIN¬ 
SON. 61. as coach of the NFL’s St. Louts Cardinals, re¬ 
placing Don Coryell, who was fired in February Wil¬ 
kinson guided the Sooncrs to a 145-29-4 record and 
three national championships (1950. '55. ‘56). 

RESIGNED: Top South African tennis pro. RAY 
MOORE, from his country's Davis Cup team. Moore 
withdrew for political and personal reasons. 

SIGNED: SHEP MESSING, 28.goalkeeper for the 1977 
NASL champion Cosmos, to a one-year contract with 
the Oakland Stompcrs. His salary, about SI00.000. 
makes him the highest-paid American in the league. 


CREDITS 

is—Drawing by SOW, 20. 21—Heinz Kluetmeie'. 22— 
Barton Silverman 23—Heinz Kluetmeier 3S—Harry 
Benson, 3S—Stephen Green-Armytage: 38—Harry 
Benson (2). Anthony Donna (bottom): 48—Lane Stew¬ 
art; 81—John Kenney. 88—Co Rentmeester; 84. 82— 
Lane Stewart. »o-24—Rich Clarkson: 28—Lane Stewart: 
28—Rich Clarkson; 8»—T Dean Capie. AP. Charles W 
James-Philadelphia Inquirer 


FACIES m mis CROWD 

CORNELIUS THOMPSON 

Middletown, Conn. 

A 6' 7" senior center at 
Middletown High. Cor¬ 
nelius, 18. led the Tigers 
to their third straight 
Northwest Conference 
title and a three-year 
72-0 record. This season 
Cornelius averaged 24 
points and 18 rebounds a 
game. 




JANUJEVICH 

Aliqltppa. Pa. 

Jan, 16. won the 200- 
yard individual medley 
(2:06.7) for the third con¬ 
secutive year at the Penn¬ 
sylvania state high school 
championships. She also 
holds the national girls’ 
high school record for 
the 100-yard breaststroke 
(1:05.69). 



TYRANT TYREE 

MoNKOt. Mien. 

Tyrant, 17, is the first 
wrestler in state history 
to win two consecutive 
Class A state champion¬ 
ships while remaining un¬ 
defeated. A heavyweight, 
his career record at Mon¬ 
roe High is 108-4-1 and 
he is 82-0 the past two 
seasons. 



STANLEY J. ELOWITCH 

Portland. Mains 

Elowitch, 35, won the 
Portland city chess cham¬ 
pionship for the 16th time 
in 22 years with a perfect 
score for the five rounds. 
The vice-president of 
manufacturing for Maine 
Rubber International, he 
first won the tournament 
at age 14. 



SUE OVERBEY 

Davie. Fla. 

Setting meet records in 
the 440 (1:01.3), the 660 
(1:38.5) and the 1,320 
(3:57.6). Sue. 16, led Mc¬ 
Arthur High to the Piper 
Invitational track meet ti¬ 
tle. She has also won the 
Class AAAA state cross¬ 
country title twice in the 
last three years. 



RICK TURNBULL 

Rosemont. Pa. 

Rick, a junior defense- 
man, scored 12 goals and 
two assists to pace Rad¬ 
nor High's ice-hockey 
team to an 18-0 defeat of 
Upper Merion. In the first 
game, Rick scored seven 
goals and had seven as¬ 
sists. He has 72 points in 
17 games. 
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i s I (See It 

m by WILLIAM ZINSSER 


THE SUBJECT OF BIORHYTHMS PUT ONE 
FAN'S EMOTIONAL CURVE AT A NEW LOW 

I knew I was in trouble as a sports fan 
when I saw a newspaper article last fall 
about Chris Evert’s biorhythms. It ran 
on the morning of the women’s tennis 
finals at Forest Hills, and in its first para¬ 
graph expressed doubts about Chris' 
chances "because her biorhythms are 
changing for the worse.” 

The article went on to explain that bio¬ 
rhythms are separate physical, emotional 
and mental cycles—of 23 days. 28 days 
and 33 days, respectively—that are sup¬ 
posedly determined at birth and may af¬ 
fect a person’s performance on a given 
day. The biorhythm chart compiled for 
Chris showed that her physical curve had 
just shifted from “recharge" to "lower” 
and her mental state from "high” to 
“change.” 

Well. I had seen the word "bio¬ 
rhythms” before—it's one of those 
pseudo-scientific terms that hover in the 
American air—but I had never seen it 
in the sports pages, and 1 never wanted 
to see it there again. 1 suspected, how¬ 
ever. that this was an impossible dream— 
and it was. Since that portentous morn¬ 
ing I have been made privy to the 
metabolic secrets of football players, bas¬ 
ketball players, baseball players, coaches 
and even racehorses. 

I’ve been told that 1 will be foolish to 
go to the ball park this summer without 
a copy of Bernard Gittelson’s Biorhythm 
Sports Forecasting . which lists the birth 
dates and biorhythm codes of 5.000 ath¬ 
letes. If I see one of my heroes striding 
confidently to the plate—bases full, two 
out—when the book says he is having a 
"critical" day. I should go for a beer and 
spare myself the anguish of watching him 
pop up to the infield. 

I'm not saying that 1 don’t believe in 
biorhythms. All of us have days when 
we "get up on the wrong side of bed” (I 
keep my bed away from the wall for just 
this purpose) and other days when we 
could "lick our weight in wildcats" (peo¬ 
ple are always turning up at my door with 


135 pounds' worth of wildcats). I’m will¬ 
ing to believe that physical, emotional 
and mental energies rise and fall with a 
certain regularity. 

I read last fall that Jim Marshall, the 
Minnesota Vikings’ defensive end. had a 
triple critical day (all three cycles bob¬ 
bing around zero) when he made his in¬ 
elegant wrong-way run in 1964. Con¬ 
versely. I saw that Walter Payton of the 
Bears was “riding a triple high” when 
he set his NFL single-game rushing rec¬ 
ord of 275 yards against the Vikings. I 
also remember a chart that ran in The 
New York Times last fall showing the 
biorhythmical status of Woody Hayes, 
Ohio State's football coach, on the af¬ 
ternoon his team was losing to Michigan 
and he punched a TV cameraman. 
Woody was at the bottom of what the 
chart called his “intellectual curve.” and 
his emotional curve was veering down¬ 
ward. Of course, a skeptic might say that 
Woody was just acting normal. 

Still. I'm not knocking biorhythms. 1 
just don’t want to hear about them. If I 
see a football player running in the wrong 
direction I'll /cnowhe's having a bad day. 
I’d rather not consult the code book and 
spend the whole afternoon waiting for 
Joe Triple Critical to grab a fumble and 
sprint toward his own goal line. I want 
to enjoy my sports for the beauty of their 
execution and for whatever surprises 
they may bring. 

This is no longer easy. Biorhythms are 
only the latest of the new barriers be¬ 
tween me and the game. There is also 
medical news to be processed. Today no¬ 
body can hope to be a sports fan unless 
he has a working knowledge of ortho¬ 
pedic disarray. I’m also not ready for all 
the high finance that is thrust at me. Since 
baseball’s hired hands were legally 
sprung from bondage I have often opened 
the sports section and thought 1 had 
stumbled into the business pages by mis¬ 
take. And I resent the emotional squa¬ 
lor. 1 was astonished to read that George 
(Boomer) Scott of the Red Sox told Man¬ 
ager Don Zimmer that he couldn't play 
because he was "not mentally prepared.’’ 
Well. Boomer, neither am I. I’m not men¬ 
tally prepared to keep track of who isn’t 
mentally prepared. 

Add biorhythms to this bubbling vat 
of broken bones and swollen wallets and 
bruised psyches and we are all in trou¬ 
ble. I see baseball managers hunched 
over their players’ charts ("Say. Harry. 


you got today's biorhythm codes?”) 
studying the upward and downward 
curves, accentuating the positive and 
benching the negative. I can hear the pre¬ 
game TV interview: 

"Why did you decide to go with Cat¬ 
fish this afternoon instead of Guidry?” 

"Ron has a double critical today but 
he should be ready by Thursday. He’s en¬ 
tering his positive phase tonight.” 

“How about Messersmith?” 

“Andy's above the baseline in all three 
cycles, but 1 want to hold him till to¬ 
morrow when his emotional curve is 
higher." 

"So Catfish looks the strongest?" 

“Definitely. You can see for yourself 
in Gittelson’s book." 

“Last time he started he didn't have 
good stuff." 

“Yeah, 1 blame myself for that. I 
knew that his physical rycle had shifted 
down from recharge. But his mental cy¬ 
cle was high.” 

"So you're looking to see a good fast¬ 
ball out there this afternoon?” 

"f definitely am.” 

“How about his curve?" 

"They're all up.” 

I also expect to be surrounded by this 
kind of talk at the ball park. 

“Why’d he hold up at second? He 
could have made third easy." 

“The guy’s at zero on his emotional 
curve. There's no way he's going to try 
for third." 

"Martin should take him out of the 
lineup when his bios are bad.” 

“So who else should he play? Billy's 
doing his best with the biorhythms 
he's got. There's no better manager when 
it comes to platooning your different 
cycles.” 

As it turned out. Chris Evert won at For¬ 
est Hills last fall despite the forecast of 
biorhythmical doom. And I’ll bet Babe 
Ruth hit at least half of his 60 home 
runs in 1927 on days when his cycles 
were down. As for Dizzy Dean when 
he won 30 games in 1934. I don’t even 
want to think about his mental curve. 
Did Ted Williams always feel great? Did 
Joe DiMaggio? 

Was Reggie Jackson riding a triple 
high when he hit three home runs in the 
last game of the World Series? My guess 
is that he wasn't. I could look it up, if 1 
had Gittelson's book. But I don’t. And 
I'm not going to get it. end 
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Bill Walton 
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Sunset Skiing 


The totally new "Signature" Poster Series. Each is 
a full 2 feet by 3 feet in size and features live, full 
color action from the cameras of the world's premier 
photographers. Each $3.00. 


4281 TONY DORSETT 4284 CHUCK FOREMAN 


4411 OAVID THOMPSON 4407 DAVE COWENS 


4516 TOM SEAVER 


4304 SUNSET SKIING 


TENNIS 

□ 4101 Bjorn Borg 

□ 4102 Hie Nastase 

□ 4103 Chris Evert 

□ 4104 Rod Laver 

□ 4105 Arthur Ashe 

□ 4106 Evonne Goolagong 

□ 4107 Roscoe Tanner 

□ 4109 John Newcombe 

□ 4110 Vitas Gerulaitis 

FOOTBALL 

□ 4281 Tony Dorsett 

□ 4282 Ken Stabler 

□ 4283 Roger Staubach 

□ 4284 Chuck Foreman 

□ 4285 Walter Payton 

□ 4286 Conrad Dobler 

□ 4287 BobGriese 

□ 4288 Franco Harris 

□ 4289 Lydell Mitchell 
4291 Ken Anderson 

□ 4292 Greg Pruitt 

□ 4293 Otis Armstrong 

□ 4294 Lawrence 

McCutcheon 

□ 4295 Jack Youngblood 

□ 4296 Steve Grogan 

□ 4299 Terry Bradshaw 


SKIING 

□ 4301 Ski Touring 

□ 4302 Powder Skiing 

□ 4303 Free Style Skiing 

□ 4304 Sunset Skiing 
BASKETBALL 

□ 4401 Julius Erving 

□ 4402 Bill Walton 

□ 4403 Rick Barry 

□ 4404 Doug Collins 

□ 4405 George McGinnis 

□ 4406 Pete Maravich 

□ 4407 Dave Cowens 

□ 4408 Artis Gilmore 

□ 4409 Moses Malone 

□ 4410 Alvan Adams 

□ 4411 David Thompson 
O 4412 Bob Lanier 

□ 4413 Adrian Dantley 

□ 4414 Billy Knight 

□ 4415 Austin Carr 

□ 4416 Bob McAdoo 

□ 4417 Elvin Hayes 

□ 4418 Jamaal Wilkes 

□ 4419 Calvin Murphy 

□ 4420 George Gervm 

□ 4421 Lucius Allen 

□ 4422 Superstar Montage 


BASEBALL 

□ 4501 Rod Carew 

□ 4502 Willie Randolph 

□ 4503 Rick Burleson 

□ 4504 Nolan Ryan 

□ 4505 Jim Palmer 

□ 4506 Steve Carlton 

□ 4507 Reggie Jackson 

□ 4508 Ted Simmons 

□ 4509 Steve Garvey 

□ 4510 Mike Schmidt 


□ 4511 Garry Templeton 

□ 4512 George Foster 

□ 4513 Greg Luzinski 

□ 4514 Dave Parker 

□ 4515 Jeff Burroughs 

□ 4516 Tom Seaver 

□ 4517 Bruce Sutter 

□ 4518 Eddie Murray 

□ 4519 Frank Tanana 

□ 4520 Joe Morgan 


Please send me she Signature costers I've checked at S300 each or 
at your special offer of 3 for $8.00 (and $2.00 for each additional poster) 
plus Si O0 per order to cover postage and handhnq 

I enclose S_for_posters plus SI 00 for 

postage and handling Missouri Residents add 4 5% for sales tax 
□ Check □ Money Order 

I wish fo use my Master Charge Number^ 


ivish to use my VlSA/BankAmericard Number_ 


Signature 

Send your order to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

c/o Marketcom, Lockbox 2257 

Hampton Bank. 4301 Hampton Ave 

St Louis, Missouri 63109 

PLEASE PRINT 










SI0313 


(Please allow 4 6 weeks for delivery) 
Sony. No Canadian or Foreign Orders can be 
accepted. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


NEW CHAMPION 

Sir: 

Pat Putnams article on the Ali-Spinks fight 
( He's lhe Greatest, I'm the Best, Feb. 27) 
sent chills up and down my spine. Could any 
man have defeated Muhammad Ali and ac¬ 
cepted the WBC belt more gallantly than 
Leon Spinks did—first, by thanking the Lord 
for his victory and then by pointing out that, 
although he is now the best, his man Ali is 
still the greatest? In my mind Leon Spinks is 
a first-class world champion. 

Sean Madden 
Cincinnati 
Sir: 

I applaud Pal Putnam for his sensitivity. 
He praised and honored the new champion 
while reminding us that the man Spinks beat 
is a good individual whose dignity can never 
be taken away from him. The article was writ¬ 
ten from the heart and touched the hearts of 
those who read it. 

Ashley Saunders 
Manchester. Conn. 

Sir: 

Doesn't it seem possible that somewhere 
in the script of the incredible life of Muham¬ 
mad Ali there is a chapter telling how he came 
back against all odds to win the title for an un¬ 
precedented third time? You gotta believe' 
Paul Lasecki 
Anaheim. Calif. 

Sir: 

I am a Muhammad Ali fan, and always 
will be. but I feel no regret after his loss to 
Leon Spinks. My only regret is that there 
are still some people who will not accept 
Ali or his legend. Those who have mag¬ 
nified his faults and defeats and belittled his 
accomplishments are the true losers. Through 
their ignorance they have been unable to 
appreciate the greatest fighter ever and a 
kind man who has given much of himself in 
the ring. 

Tom Miller 
Atlanta 

OLD pros 

Sir: 

Walter Bingham's article Let's Ring Out 
the Old and Ring in the New (Feb. 27) was 
very well done. I hope Jim Ferrier and his 
ovcr-the-hill buddies will realize that they are 
only defeating the game by continuing to 
compete in the major golf tournaments once 
they are past their prime. They should step 
aside and give young players like Dave Nev- 
att and Curtis Strange a chance to prove their 
competitiveness. 

Mike Wallace 
Warsaw. Ind. 


Sir. 

As a former high school bench warmer in 
some sports and a star in others. I offer a so¬ 
lution to the PG As dilemma. Allow pros with 
lifetime exemptions to participate in any tour¬ 
nament simply by informing the PGA of their 
intentions four to six weeks in advance of 
the tournament and then expand the field to 
accommodate them. The young players need 
a break; the former stars need respect. 

William Kling Jr 
Huntsville. Ala. 

Sir: 

Why does a pro golf tournament have to 
have exactly 144 spots? If an old pro wants 
to play, let him. but continue to leave 144 
spots for "active” players. If five old players 
show up. start the tournament with 149. Such 
an adjustment should not be too difficult for 
the PGA to handle. 

Garry Tagg 
Dayton 

EAST IS EAST, AND ... 

Sir: 

Anchorage. Alaska in the Eastern Basket¬ 
ball Association (North for Sure, but Also 
East. Feb. 27)? That’s absurd! The latitude 
and longitude of Anchorage are 61 degrees 
10 minutes North and 149 degrees 45 min¬ 
utes West. If people in Anchorage want some 
basketball competition, why don't they form 
a Western Basketball Association? 

BradSkillman 
Manchester. Mass. 

Sir: 

l have checked it out in my atlas and am sat¬ 
isfied that the Anchorage Northern Knights 
belong in the Eastern Basketball Association, 
but I’m still trying to figure out how Florida 
State winds up in the Midwest section of your 
college basketball rankings (Basketball’s 
Week. Feb. 27). 

TedTroxell 
Cumberland. Md. 

• Si's geographical grouping of basketball 
teams is geared to coincide with the regions in 
which they or their conference representa¬ 
tives arc likely to appear in the NCAA tour¬ 
nament. Florida State is a member of the 
Metro 7 (see page 51). whose tournament 
champion has an automatic berth in the 
NCAA's Midwest Regional playoffs.—ED. 

Sir: 

The article on the Northern Knights trig¬ 
gered memories of the two summers (J95I- 
52) I spent in Anchorage as the player-man¬ 
ager of a semipro baseball team. One year a 
House of David team, consisting mostly of 
Big Ten players and a few pros, came to town 


to trounce the "Eskimo" All-Stars. The vis¬ 
itors had little time to clown that day. We 
thrashed them but good in a doubleheader. 
Our college players, who hailed from the West 
Coast, were more talented than the bearded 
boys from Benton Harbor Some Eskimos we 
were! Then there was the time we played the 
Fairbanks All-Stars. The game began at mid¬ 
night—without lights. 

Lotts L. Ticker 
W ellesley Hills. Mass. 

DR. SCAFFS MARATHON 

Sir, 

From one speck in that sea of faces shown 
in the photograph on page 62 of the start of 
the Honolulu Marathon (The Rules of the 
Road. Feb. 27) comes this warm aloha and 
mahalo for the article. I didn't go to his Hon¬ 
olulu Marathon Clinic, but I picked up many 
of my training tips from people who learned 
"the rules" from Dr. Jack Scaff. and I man¬ 
aged a safe, if slow, first marathon. 

As a novice in the twin disciplines of writ¬ 
ing and running. I can only admire and envy 
Kenny Moore for his abilities in both. I’ve 
composed several letters in recent months to 
thank you for his articles, but this is the first 
that has made it all the way through the type¬ 
writer without hitting "the wall." 

Alas Picard 
Honolulu 
Sir: 

The Honolulu Marathon story was just 
great. It’s the best how-to. inspirational one 
this beginner (for the last 10 years) has read. 
And I’ve read a few. 

Daniel Jlstmas. M.D. 

New York City 
Sir: 

Being. I suspect, the only male 215-pound 
finisher of last year’s New York and Hono¬ 
lulu marathons. I feel qualified to give you 
an index of their relative difficulty. In New 
York I finished in three hours and 39 min¬ 
utes. while in Honolulu I labored for four 
hours and 28 minutes. To the Honolulu Mar¬ 
athon Clinic, mahalo. However, there is no 
business like New York City show business. 
The 800.000 spectators who cheered us on 
made New York’s the No. I marathon. 

Clarence B. Kugler IV 
Wayne. Pa. 

HOCKEY PUZZLE 

Sir: 

In Scorecard (Feb. 13) you cited a sports 
puzzle from “of all places. The Farmer's Al¬ 
manac for 1978." 

Almanacs have carried puzzles for centu¬ 
ries. so we don't think it is quite fair for you 
to use the phrase “of all places." 

continued 
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Six serious reasons 
for owning a fun-to-drive 
AMC Gremlin X. 




Good performance and fuel 
economy is provided by the peppy 
4-cylinder engine and 4-speed gear 
box. EPA estimated mileage ratings: 
35 highway; 22 city; 27 combined? 

Sporty Levi's 1 fabric bucket seats. 

Extra width to give you plenty of 
road-hugging stability plus interior 
room and comfort. 

Extra wide rear hatch and fold-down 
rear seat for quick, easy access to 
loads of space. 

Steel belted radials, front sway bar. 
front disc brakes and Extra Quiet 
Insulation are all standard for your 
driving pleasure. 

AMC’s exclusive BUYER 
PROTECTION PLAN"is the only full 
warranty that covers everything 
on your car. except tires, for 12 
months or 12,000 miles. 

"Actual mileage may vary depending on your car's 
condition and optional equipment and how 
and where you drive. California figures lower. 

AMC ri Gremlin 




3 GOOD 

REASONS 

FOR 

BUYING AN 
EMPIRE 
CART¬ 
RIDGE 

1 YOUR RECORDS WILL LAST 
■ LONGER. Unlike ordinary 
magnetic cartridges. Empire's vari¬ 
able reluctance cartridges have a 
diamond stylus that floats free of its 
magnets. This imposes much less 
weight on the record surface and 
insures much longer record life 

2 YOUR RECORDS WILL 
■ SOUND BETTER. Empire 
sound is spectacular Distortion at 
standard groove velocity does not 
exceed 05%. Instruments don t 
waver, channel separation is razor 
sharp 

3 MORE CARTRIDGE FOR 
■ YOUR MONEY. We use 4 

poles 4 coils and three magnets in 
our cartridge (more than any other 
brand) Each cartridge must pass 
rigid tests before shipment 


For more good reasons to buy an 
Empire cartridge write for your free 
catalogue 

EMPIRE SCIENTIFICCORP. 
Garden City. N Y 11530 


Mfd USA 


ElVPIFE 



19TH HOLE continued 

And speaking of fairness, it would have 
been nice, when you republished our puz/lc 
without asking for permission, to at least have 
referred to our real name. The Old Farmer's 
Almanac of Dublin, N.H . America’s oldest 
continuous publication. 

Roll TROW BRIDGE 
Publisher 
The Old Farmer's Almanac 
Dublin. N H 

OKLAHOMA JOCKEYS 

Sir 

Perhaps William Leggett is forgetting that 
in the interim between Geronimo and jockey 
Darrel McHargue I He Hasn't Cot the Horse 
Right There. Feb. 20), a rider named Bobby 
Ussery came out of Oklahoma to win a cou¬ 
ple of Kentucky Derbys. a few New York Rac¬ 
ing Association jockey titles and millions in 
purses. Having seen them both (McHargue 
and Ussery. not McHargue and Geronimo). 
I'd sooner place my $2 on Ussery's mount. 

Richie Greenberg 
Neptune. N.J. 

IN THE PASSENGER SEAT 

Sir: 

Being an auio-racing fan. I have attended 
many NASCAR and USAC 500-mile races, 
but one question has always remained un¬ 
answered. that being how ii would feel to ac¬ 
tually lake a lap around one of those tracks 
in a stock car at racing speeds. Thanks to 
Sam Moses ( The World Is Small at 185 MPH. 
Feb. 20). my question has been answered. 

Cal Walper 
Hazleton. Pa. 

ROOKIES 

Sir: 

I disagree with your vote for Walter Davis 
as Rookie of the Year {It's Whoooosh! Boom! 
Whoop! Time. Feb. 20). Marques Johnson is 
my choice. He may average fewer points than 
Davis, but Davis doesn't dominate play the 
way Marques does. Also Phoenix is an ex¬ 
perienced team, while Milwaukee is more de¬ 
pendent on players with less experience. 

Craig Ne\ in 
Alrnena. Wis. 

Sir: 

Walter Davis truly is the outstanding rook¬ 
ie in the NBA But to go so far as to say that 
he has “transformed the Phoenix Suns from 
a last-place team to a championship contend¬ 
er" is going too far. The Suns' downfall last 
year, after reaching the championship scries 
in 1976. was the result of injuries to key play¬ 
ers. not a lack of talent. 

Mark M. Medeiros 
Scottsdale. Ariz. 

Sir: 

Saying that Laker Guard Norm Nixon is 
playing surprisingly well is not only the un¬ 
derstatement of the year, but is also the only 
lime you mentioned this outstanding rookie. 
He doesn't get half the recognition he should, 
because he doesn’t average more than 20 
points a game. With the likes of Karcem Ab¬ 


dul-Jabbar and Adrian Dantlcy on the same 
team, what can you expect 1 Nixon docs more 
than his share of the chores by being third in 
the league in assists, an outstanding defen¬ 
sive player and the team "quarterback." He 
should be the NBA Rookie of the Year. 

Jeff Dooley 
Orange. Calif. 

Sir: 

Your article on the NBA rookies must have 
offended every New Jerseyite who subscribes 
to SI. You refer to Bernard King's situation 
in New Jersey as an "entrapment." Judging 
from his statements. King doesn't seem to 
mind his so-called entrapment. 

Right after the article came out. the "in¬ 
comparably horrible" Nets won three in a 
row and four out of five. In the last of those 
games. King's "inmates." as Curry Kirkpat¬ 
rick calls them, beat the Seattle SupcrSonics 
without King, who had the flu. With the reac¬ 
quisition of "Super John" Williamson, and 
at least one good draft pick for 1978. the Nets' 
future doesn't look so bad. 

Mike Collins 
Manalapan. N.J 
Sir: 

Your stereotyped description of New Jer¬ 
sey was very accurate as far as North Jersey 
is concerned, but to saddle South Jersey with 
these slanderous remarks is unforgivable. The 
proud residents of South Jersey couldn't care 
less about the Mafia, soot, tunnels or the Pis- 
cataway Nets. The team to root for in South 
Jersey is the Philadelphia 76ers. From now 
on. please refer to that mess to our north as 
North Jersey. 

W. Scott Sapp 
Mount Holly. South Jersey 

TRAVELING TEAM 

Sir: 

Recently I read in your magazine about a 
high school team that traveled 300 miles 
round trip to play its first-ever interscholastic 
basketball game (Scorecard. Jan. 30). Com¬ 
pared to our travel schedule. 300 miles is a 
close game. I coach basketball in rural Alas¬ 
ka and this year our Glennallcn High School 
Panthers traveled more than 10.000 miles. We 
went from Glennallen to Valdez (230 miles 
round trip), to Barrow (1.700 miles), to Adak 
(3.000 miles, as you noted in your Feb. 20 
Faces in the Crow-d). to Seldovia twice 
(2.000 miles), to Ninilchik (1.000 miles) and 
to Fairbanks (500 miles). We also made some 
miscellaneous trips of a few hundred miles 
or so. We have driven every highway in the 
state, traveled by a crab boat, by commercial 
and bush airlines, by bus and by private car 
Ilene V. Hirsh 
Girls’ Varsity Coach 
Glennallcn High School 
Glennallen. Alaska 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. Sew York. 10020 
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Isn’t that a lot for a bottle of Scotch? 


BLENDED > SCOTCH 


1 HERS LTD 


Yes. 

There are no bargains in Scotch 
Whisky. You get what you pay for. 

That’s why Chivas Regal will 
cost you more than other Scotches. 
What do you get for that differ¬ 


ence? You get the fine ta^te of 
Chivas Regal. The taste of Scotch 
whiskies blended and aged for 12 
years in specially cured casks. 

Compare Chivas to your pres¬ 
ent Scotch. You’ll find there’s no 


comparison. Chivas Regal gows 
down as easily as honey, with true 
mellowness that comes only with 
age. 

That’s the fine taste of Chivas 
Regal. And fine taste has a price. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF ■ GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
























Brand Loyalties 
Shaken By 
Taste Impact Of 
Low Tar Merit 


MERIT taste delivery switching high tar 
smokers away from age-old favorites. 

There is a taste alternative to high tar cigarettes. 

Modern technology created it. 

Tests proved it. 

And smokers are confirming it. 

Today most MERIT smokers are coming from high tar cigarettes — 
many from brands they had been loyal to for years. 

Yet they're switching to—and sticking with -MERIT. 

The reason is a real advance in tobacco technology that resulted 
in a way to boost natural tobacco flavor without the usual corresponding 
increase in tar. 

It s called ‘Enriched Flavor* tobacco. 

MERIT .and MERIT 100s were both packed with this special tobacco. 
And taste-tested against a number of higher tar cigarettes 
Overall, smokers reported they liked the taste of both MERIT 
and MERIT 100s as much as the taste of the higher tar 
cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched Flavor' tobacco. & ,, hjlip Morrl , , nc , 97tl 
And you can taste it. 



LOWTAR- I NRK HH) FLAVOR' 


Kings: 8 mg" tat '.' 0.6 mg nicotine av. pet cigarette, FTC Report Aug'77 
100's: 11 mg"tar;’0.8mg nicotine av percigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 






